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AVING enunciated and discussed 
H the factors that ought to be con- 
sidered in determining the proper or- 
vanization of infantry, we may take 
p successively the various infantry 
nits and test their organization in the 
ight of these factors. 

The smallest unit is the squad. In it 
ere will be no question of supports or 
eserves. The present organization in 
he rifle company appears to me to be 
uitable as to strength. Seven men are 
bout the maximum that one man (the 
orporal) can control in the battle situ- 
tions that confront riflemen. Our pres- 
nt squad includes in its armament all 
e weapons that can be utilized by 
ch a small personnel. I believe this 
s sound. Complete squads, each han- 
lling but a single weapon, would not 
be practicable because, if any weapon 
8 needed at all, it is usually needed 
bver the whole front of the platoon. 
The tendency in certain armies is to 
five more fire power to the automatic 
ifile and to make of the squad a force 
arge enough only to keep the automatic 
feapon or light machine gun operating. 
is tends to reduce the number of 
ifles and to make-of them mere holders 
or bayonets. The riflemen’s principal 
* The first 
928, page 233 
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work becomes carrying ammunition for 
the automatic rifle or light machine gun. 

While it is true that the armies that 
are increasing the power and impor- 
tance of the automatic rifle or light ma- 
chine gun have never developed the 
power of rifle fire as we have done, I 
believe we should determine the feasi- 
bility of increased fire power by means 
of a general arming of riflemen with 
light automatic rifles. When we do this 
we should, however, give the weap- 
on to enough men so that every man 
who arrives in the enemy’s position will 
have in hand an automatic rifle suitable 
for the attachment of the bayonet and 
light enough to be handled in bayonet 
fighting without disadvantage. This 
would not require every man to have 
an automatic rifle at the outset. Lead- 
ers can always direct the salvage of a 
considerable number of weapons on the 
battlefield. The number of members of 
the squad reduced to mere ammunition 
carriers should be kept at the minimum, 
which should be determined by test 
after the ammunition requirements of 
an adopted weapon have been deter- 
mined. 

I am not one of those who decry the 
adoption of an improved firearm for 


part of Colonel Miles’ discussion appeared in the Inrantry Journat for March, 
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fear that our partially trained men will 
fire away their ammunition as fast as 
the rifle will operate. I have heard that 
argument used through the experimental 
stages before the adoption of the Krag- 
Jorgensen, the present Springfield, the 
automatic rifle, and the machine gun. 
When the fighting is heavy and the 
need for great expenditure of ammuni- 
tion is urgent, our losses are usually 
great, and large amounts of ammuni- 
tion are recoverable from the killed and 
wounded. As a matter of fact, I never 
yet have had the experience of seeing 
my ammunition even nearly expended. 
Before we talk about changing the or- 
ganization of the squad, let us find out 
more about the faster firing weapons. 


COMPANY ORGANIZATION 


Even if the squad were changed some- 
what in its organization, it would not 
materially affect the organization of 
the higher units. The size of the squad 
should be fixed by the requirement that 
no more men should be incorporated in 
it than a single leader can handle under 
the battle conditions encountered by 
our riflemen. Possibly one or two more 
might be added to the present strength 
as ammunition carriers if necessary, but 
such an addition should make no dif- 
ference in road spaces, because the add- 
ed soldiers would march in the file clos- 
ers. However, the addition of even one 
more man to the squad should not be 
determined on without a careful study 
and a detailed service test, because we 
are now at about the practicable maxi- 
mum. 

The unit next above the squad should 
be the section or the platoon. If the 
platoon were the only subdivision be- 
tween the squad and the company, 
maintenance of an assault platoon 
would have to be done by a platoon in 


iets, 
rear. Consequently, there would be ap 
undesirable mixing of units unless these 
platoons were small. Moreover, ther 
would be increased difficulties of ep. 
trol unless platoons were small in sige 
and few in number. As a consequence 
the subdivision of the company jini 
platoons, and the latter directly into 
squads, is impracticable and objection. 
able except for small companies, which 
we shall see are not suited to the tasks 
of offensive battle. The consideration 
of strong companies requires the inter- 
position of the section between the 
squad and the platoon in the company 
organization. The size of the section 
and the platoon cannot be determined 
until the size of the company is settled, 
We have seen that the battalion must 
be strong enough to make the single 
impulse of which it is capable a power- 
ful one—powerful enough to last s 
least one full day. This battalion 
strength can be obtained more profite- 
bly by having a small number of strong 
companies than a large number of weak 
ones. In order to avoid mixing larger 
units and also to avoid violation of the 
principle that the overhead for admin- 
istration should be kept to a minimum, 
maintenance of front line fractions 
should, as far as possible, be by the 
company and not by the battalion. 
We see that the size of the company 
is influenced by two conflicting consit- 
erations. The one just mentioned re 
quires it to be large, and the one 0 
control, previously discussed, requir 
it to be small. The present size, 200, 
appears to be a satisfactory reconcili- 
tion of these two requirements. 
Having decided on the 200-man m* 
company, the next question is its 
ganization into platoons and sections 
The company might have two, tr 
or four platoons. With only two p* 
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—— 
ons, the officers would be too few for 
al eontrol unless officers were also 
mnished the section. Then the num- 
- would be too great for war-time 
rocurement. With only two platoons, 
’ would lack the sub-unit of the com- 
ny for maintenance and reserve. As 
» have seen, we can combine the func- 
‘ons of maintenance and reserve in a 
ngl We can also combine the 
‘unetions of maintenance and envelop- 
+t but we cannot perform all three 


‘ynctions with a single sub-unit with- 


t loss in efficiency. 
With a rifle company of 200 men, de- 
yeting the number necessary for ad- 
ministration, command and communi- 
ions, there would be eighteen squads 
The three platoon 
ganization would give six squads to 
the platoon. The four platoon organi- 
ation would give five squads to each 
two platoons and four to each of the 
two. With the latter organiza- 
on it would not be possible to have 
three sections to the platoon. Three 
ections of two squads each would be 
sible with the three platoon com- 
iny, giving one section for frontal at- 
tack, one section for enveloping attack, 
ne for maintenance of the other 
However, since losses will require 
inloreements in this echelon at a very 
tly stage of the attack, avoidance of 
é mixing of units at this early stage 
be had by assigning at once to 
‘he wo section platoons the personnel 
needed for their maintenance. 
The need for a reserve within the pla- 
hls not Important. On the whole, 
‘relore, the practicable organization 
he platoon appears to be of two sec- 
The desirability of having sec- 
is strong enough to do their work 
‘0 maintain themselves for consid- 


— 


f eight men each. 


WwW 


——_ 


erable periods without reinforcement 
(and mixing of units) from platoons in 
rear, leads to the selection of the three 
platoon rather than the four platoon 
company. 

The organization of the rifle company 
that we deduce from the above discus- 
sion is the one we have now. To check 
the soundness of this conclusion let us 
read over again the abstract principles 
we began with and see if we have vio- 
lated any of them.? 


Principle (1): We have considered 
the company primarily as part of the 
battalion in the attack against the 
strongest opposition it is ever called 
upon to overcome. We found that we 
had to reconcile this principle with 
Principle (7). 

Principle (2): Every echelon of the 
company conforms to this principle. 

Principle (3): Every echelon of the 
company except the section conforms 
to this principle. The section does too 
as a matter of fact, because it contains 
its maintenance elements. This would 
be objectionable in higher echelons. 

Principle (4): In the company and 
its sub-units, there are no separate sub- 
units for a reserve. The functions of 
support and reserve are combined in 
one sub-unit. Why this can be done 
has been explained. 

Principle (5): The organization of 
the company conforms to this principle. 

Principle (6): Why this principle is 
not applicable to the company or its 
sub-units has been explained. 

Principle (7): Reconciled with Prin- 
ciple (1). 

Principle (8): Not applicable to the 
company. 

Principle (9): The organization con- 
forms to this principle. The company 
is the smallest echelon that has admin- 
istrative personnel. 

Principle (10): The organization is 
well adapted to keep losses down. 

Principle (11): The company and 
all its sub-units are self-contained. 


‘See Inrantry Journan for March, 1928, page 233. 
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Principles (12) and (13): The or- 
ganization conforms to these principles. 

We conclude that the company or- 
ganization that we now have is sound 
and is the best suited to our require- 
ments. 


BATTALION ORGANIZATION 


The next step is to determine the 
number of rifle companies for the bat- 
talion. I shall not go into the question 
of whether or not the machine gun 
company should be an integral part 
of the battalion, or mto its organiza- 
tion, other than to say that its in- 
corporation in the battalion is in com- 
plete accordance with the enunciated 
principles, especially Number (11), and 
to point out the advantages in having 
the number of platoons of this com- 
pany equal to the number of rifle com- 
panies of the battalion. 

Neither shall I go into the question 
of the organization of the headquarters 
company except to say that there 
should be such a company in each bat- 
talion and that it might include, be- 
sides the sub-units it now has, a how- 
itzer platoon. The practical result of 
this is that there would be two, and if 
the howitzer platoon were incorpo- 
rated, probably three commanders be- 
sides the rifle company commanders 
with whom the battalion commander 
would have to deal directly. This fact 
practically limits the number of rifle 
companies to two, three or four. 

With two companies, the relative 
overhead is increased without materi- 
ally increasing control, the employment 
is practically limited to one formation, 
and there is no third element or frac- 
tion for reserve even if maintenance in 
the companies themselves were wholly 


ay 
relied upon. The question, therefor 
is restricted to a decision between the 
three and the four rifle company bat. 
talions. 

We have seen heretofore that the 
battalion is capable, ordinarily, of , 
single impulse only. After that ip. 
pulse comes delay awaiting relief ; 
preparation for and execution of a pss. 
sage of lines. The battalion shoul 
therefore be made strong enough 
assure progress throughout the day 
against the hardest going. 

Whether the organization is of three 
or four rifle companies, the most usual 
employment will be two companies in 
the assault positions and the other, o 
others, in rear—although of course this 
is not invariable. One company in rear 
is generally sufficient for a reserve, and 
in most instances sufficient also for the 
maintenance functions that the assault 
companies cannot perform. The or- 
ganization with one company in rear 
has also the advantage of minimizing 
losses at times, at least initially. Hov- 
ever, there is usually sufficient cover in 
the battalion zone of action for two 
companies in rear of the assault com- 
panies, if full advantage is taken o/ 
depth of formation. 

Although one company in rear is get- 
erally sufficient for a reserve and mail- 
tenance, and is always sufficient if it s 
large enough, there will be times when 
it will not be able to perform both 
these functions efficiently. Applying 
the principle that the organization 0! 
the battalion should be designed 
overcome the greatest, not the ordinary 
resistance, and remembering that the 
battalion must be self-sufficient for *! 
least one full day, we are led to select 
the four rifle company battalion unles 
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, ge find that this decision will make the 

he livjsion to wieldy.* " 

' The four rifle company battalion 
would have enlisted strength of 

" spout 1,164, distributed as follows: 


Hg. Co ng How. Plat. (82 plus 


4 °) (intel nereased by 6 men) 110 
n- Pour R. COs. ...-+sseeecereseeeceeees 800 
- One M. G. C eee oS 254 
g. Total _......ccoesee ees seeneen 1164 
i If we retain the same number of in- 
wo y battalions in the division that 


ne have now, twelve, the total strength 
would be about 13,896. 
Before settling finally the question 
 wieldiness of the division, due to 

he approximate strength 
etermined as above, it will be neces- 
sary to discuss the organization of the 
and the brigade. 


et 1: 
‘ +talinne 
| Datlauonu 


ttalions Oo! 


reciment 


id Ii we check the organization of the 

ne ttalion as above determined against 

It abstract principles,* we find: 
Principles (1), (2), (6), (7), (11), 


12) and (18) are wholly applicable. 
Principles (3), (4), and (5): One 
nit is available for each function if 
necessary. In case of less formidable 
three companies could be 
placed in assault with one available for 
both functions in rear. 
Principle (8): Final determination 
nformity to this prineiple is de- 


erred 


esistance, 


Principle (9): There would be a gain 


)- n overhead and administrative person- 
. ue if the howitzer company were ab- 
F orbed in the battalions. 

7 _ Principle (10): In the four company 


attalion there might be more losses 
nearly stages of an attack in certain 
‘tuations with unskilled commanders 





, 
4 aT . 
ty Darr’ ved 


and . : 
400 Téserve for +} 


e battalion. 


than in the three rifle company battal- 
ion, but the advantages of the selected 
organization in carrying out the re- 
quirements of the other principles 
greatly outweigh this occasional disad- 
vantage. 

We see, therefore, that the organiza- 
tion of the battalion deduced above is 
sound unless the principles are un- 
sound, provided that we do not find 
that it will make the division too un- 
wieldy. 


ARE BOTH REGIMENT AND BRIGADE 
NECESSARY? 


Before determining the organization 
of the unit next above the battalion, 
it is pertinent to inquire whether it is 
necessary or desirable to have both 
the regiment and the brigade interposed 
between the battalion and division. 

Unless regiments are disposed in col- 
umns of battalions, it is difficult to pro- 
vide any arrangement of the present di- 
vision that will allow all regiments to 
hold out proper reserves after brigades 
and the division have taken what they 
need for this purpose. Only by assign- 
ing to one unit tasks considerably less 
difficult than to the other can this be 
done at all. Of course, every tactical 
situation must be solved according to 
its own circumstances, but, in attack, 
one unit is usually given the principal 
effort over a restricted front where the 
going is comparatively easy. How- 
ever, the holding attack must progress, 
too, over its wider front; reserves, al- 
though fewer relative to the frontage, 


r to the reader that the three rifle company battalion can accomplish just 
k as the four rifle company battalion if the battalion zone of action is propor- 
This is true, but if the front is narrowed it would require sixteen of the 
do the work of twelve of the latter, and the overhead would be considerably greater. 
been stated that one unit, if large enough, can perform both functions of support 
Although this is true, less mixing of units and better control 
port and reserve are in two small units instead of one large one. 
€ Inray Journat for March, 1928, page 233. 
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must be available to this unit also. 
The holding attack has difficult ground 
and wide frontage. The principal at- 
tack meets the enemy’s reserves and 
the concentration of his defensive 
means. As a matter of fact, the tasks 
of units of the same strength, whether 
in the principal effort or not, are gen- 
erally of about equal difficulty. The 
organization of supporting arms is 
based on this theory. 

By the elimination of one of the 
echelons between the battalion and the 
division, the difficulty of making avail- 
able adequate reserves in all echelons 
would be avoided. We shall presently 
see that a four battalion regiment has 
distinct advantages in maintaining the 
momentum of an attack against deter- 
mined resistance. If one of the eche- 
lons between the battalion and the di- 
vision were not eliminated, the four 
battalion unit could not be considered, 
because the minimum of two brigades, 
each having at least two regiments, 
would make a divisional minimum of 
sixteen battalions. When we examine 
later the size of the division with a 
view to its handiness, we shall see that 
this number of battalions would be too 
great. 

By eliminating the regiment or the 
brigade there would be a saving in 
overhead as well as in time necessary 
for information to reach the division 
from the front and for orders to reach 
the small units from the division. 
Against all these advantages of elimi- 
nation there is only one disadvantage— 
possible loss of control. This loss, 
however, would be small in any event. 
The division commander can deal di- 
rectly with three or four subordinate 
infantry commanders almost as expedi- 
tiously as with two. 

I believe, therefore, that either the 


LT 
regiment or the brigade should be elim. 
inated. Whether the retained unit 
called a regiment or a brigade is of 
little importance. With either name 
should be an administrative as well « 
a combat unit. The further study of 
our subject will be with the assump- 
tion that this elimination will be made 
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HOW MANY BATTALIONS TO THE 
DIVISION? 


Before we can determine the organi. 
zation of the intermediate unit, we 
should know the total number of ba 
talions in the division. 

Our present division of twelve bat- 
talions is so near the desirable mavy- 
mum that any increase in their nun- 
ber that would permit any kind of |og- 
ical organization would certainly make 
the division unwieldy. 

If we consider reducing the number 
of battalions, we might have eight or 
nine. The numbers ten or eleven ar 
not susceptible of logical organization. 

The eight battalion division would 
have to be organized into four regi- 
ments of two battalions each, or into 
two regiments of four battalions each. 
Regiments of two battalions each ar 
objectionable because they allow litte 
flexibility of formation, and because, if 
any part of the division reserve were 
used for relief, there would be a mixing 
of units. Two regiments of four bat- 
talions each, as we shall presently se. 
would be less objectionable. 

Nine battalions to the division would 
have to be organized into three regi 
ments of three battalions each. Witt 
this organization, we are again barred 
from considering the four battalion 0 
ganization at all. We expect to show 
that this organization has advantag# 
that should be decisive. 

On the whole, the twelve battalion “ 


addit 


progr 
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appears to be the most desirable. 
However, we shall check up later to 
termine whether this organization is 
errs enough to justify the organi- 


-etion to which we shall come for the 


"eon 
Visit ae 


fantry regiment. 
determining the number of bat- 
ns to be incorporated into the next 
sher unit, the question of relief or 
nassage of lines enters as a considerable 
tor. It is the relief of assault bat- 
ons or the passage of lines of rear 
battalions through them that gives the 
additional impulse to the attack after 
progress has been halted. It has al- 
ly been seen that the battalion is 
smallest unit that can procure the 
roper artillery and other assistance 
ecessary for a daylight passage of 
nes. This maneuver or relief can be 
performed whenever the 
of the unemployed reserve battal- 
n all echelons of the division is 
| to or greater than the total num- 
of assault battalions. Therefore, 
the twelve battalion division, six as- 
it battalions should be the maximum 
iy attack against a determined 
nd well organized resistance. 
Let us therefore examine possible or- 
zations and formations in which 
', lve, and six assault battalions 
be used. We shall first consider 
é suitability and adaptability of the 
four regiment Each regi- 
have three battalions. 


' 
y 
i 


eflectively 


organization. 





— Asemult battalions. 


Regimental reserves, 


Division Reserve. 


(1 regiment). 
10¥ S . igure 1. 
Three-Bat ™ sogimente, Brigade elininated. 
‘ages Sring nit " Relief or “useage of Lines. 


us consider that one regi- 
| by the division in re- 
ree remaining regiments 


could each deploy two battalions for 
assault and one in reserve (Figure 1). 
This formation meets all the require- 
ments except for effectiveness in relief 
or passage of lines. If a second impulse 
as powerful as the original one is de- 
sired, relief or passage of lines can be 
accomplished only by rearrangement or 
by mixing units. 


‘ 
y Divieion reserve. 





Figure 2. 
Three Battelian Recimente, Brigade e)iminated. 
To Mixing of Unite in lief, or Tassage of Lines but 
Poundaries Becessar!ly Changed. 
———toundaries before elie! or "useage of Lines, 
S.underies after Telief or “wesage of Lines. 


— 
AREA 


If it is desired to have six battalions 
in the assault, as in the formation just 
discussed, a better arrangement would 
be that shown in Figure 2. In it the 
formations of the regiments are not sim- 
ilar: all regiments are abreast; two 
have two assault battalions and one 
reserve battalion each, and two have 
one assault battalion and one reserve 
battalion each; two battalions are in 
division reserve. This formation per- 
mits relief or passage of lines of as- 
sault battalions by others of equal 
number without mixing of units; but to 
avoid mixing, a change of boundaries is 
necessary for the second impulse. 

If only four battalions are in the as- 
sault, the regiments could be placed 
abreast, each in column of battalions. 
This would give one battalion in each 
regiment for reserve and four battal- 
ions (one from each regiment) for divi- 
sion reserve (Figure 3). This is of 
course a very powerful formation, with 
ample reserves and no mixing of units 
or changes of boundaries in reliefs or 
passage of lines 
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Asemult battalions. 


Divisional Reserves, 


leeree 


eS - 


bang Battalion Regiments 
deny tits eae ae 
a Rover changes fom os in Relief or 


If there are to be five battalions in 
the assault, there would result another 
powerful formation with ample re- 
serves in all echelons (Figures 4 and 
5). However, there would be mixing 
of units (if one regiment and one bat- 
talion were held in division reserve) or 
a change of boundaries would be neces- 
sary for relief or passage of lines. 


Assault Battalions. 


Regimental Reserves. 


Division Reserves. 





om Battalion  ~ aed — eliminated. 
Bo Mixing of mits, but © of Boundary 
Recessitated on Relief or Passage of Lines. 
—_ oe before relief or passage of Lines. 
vue Soundary after relief or passage of lines. 


Assault Battalions, 


Regimental Reserves. 


Division Reserves. 








Figure 6. 
Three Battalion Regiments, Brigade eliminated, 
Mixing of "nits on Reliof or Passage of Lines, 


Of course there could be many other 
formations with more than six assault 
battalions, but these would be used 
when relief or passage of lines was an- 
ticipated to be unnecessary on part of 
the front, or where resistance had been 
so reduced that the second impulse 
could be given by smaller or fewer units 
than the original one. However, these 
other formations are not considered 
here because we believe that the organ- 
ization should be one suited for the 
most difficult task and not the compara- 
tively easy one in which seven or more 
























battalions might be used in the assault 

We have been considering the brigade 
and three battalion regiment organizs. 
tion as eliminated. The same diy. 
sional strength in battalions, twelve, 
might be organized into three regi- 
ments of four battalions each. Let ys 
examine this organization, likewise with 
the brigade eliminated, in order to de- 
termine whether it has any advantages 
over the three battalion regiment. 

The usual employment of such an or- 
ganization would be with regiments 
abreast. This arrangement would ordi- 
narily permit the employment of two 
assault battalions and at least one r- 
serve battalion for each regiment, and 
would also provide for ample division 
reserves. 

This employment and those with 
four or five assault battalions instead of 
six are shown in Figures 6, 7 and § 


Asem lt Battalion, 
Regiaental Berm, 


Divisian Reserw. 





Pigure 6, 
Pour Battalion Regiment, Brigade o! iminetes. 
Bo Mixing of Unite or eae of tenaane & 
Reliefs or Passage of Lines. 


Asem )t Settee 


Regiments) eres 


Divieian were. 
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Figure 7. 


yo musing of Onfte or 


mm a9 olininetes. 
of Sounteries 


Apooult fattelie® 


Regimental towers’ 


1 Divisio ber 
/ 





Figure 6. 
Pour Battalion Recinet, Srigse °! 
fo of Maite or © , 
Reliefs or Passage of “ine 
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Oe satel 
"fa complete regiment were held out 
division reserve, there would be 
wixing of units in relief of assault bat- 
lions in the four battalion regiment 
it as in the three battalion regiment. 
"Tt is seen that, from the standpoint 
ol relief or passage of lines, the four 
battalion regiment with the brigade 
eliminated is much to be preferred over 
the three battalion regiment. 
In a long continued occupation of a 
position, the four regiment 
twelve battalions might 
ave some adi antages over the three 
regiment division of the same number 
The former would often 
ermit two regiments to be out of the 
while the latter would 
ually permit but one. Regimental 
adquarters and special units would 
therefore have less rest in the latter 
There would be 
so far as the battalions’ 
m est is concerned. However, we have 
oe enunciated as a principle that organiza- 
tion of infantry should not be based on 
ts needs in defense, but on the needs 
1 an attack against the strongest op- 
sition. Other employments, there- 
‘ore, should have but little weight if 
= no other fundamental principle of or- 
ganization is violated. 
Certain critics of the four battalion 
ment have said that it is not 
I do not believe 
that this criticism was well considered. 
\ny number of battalions can be used 
n assault, depending on the situation. 
The regiment would usually have but 
- battalion in reserve; all other bat- 
_— “ions not in assault would be kept in 
“vision reserve. The employment of 
‘Toops in this organization is flexible. 
This organization assures to every 
chelon a reserve, as well as the other 


efensive 


VISIO! 7 
‘ ViSIU1) Ul 


t Dattaions 
and 
$100 né at once, 


with 


than in the former. 
*¥ 


9 
| Tp 
alflerencs 


lapted to maneuver. 


maneuvering elements necessary for an 
attack. There would be neither more 
nor fewer battalions in the front line 
than with the division of three battal- 
ion regiments. Neither would there be 
more nor fewer battalions in rear 
under any tactical situation. There 
would be the same room to maneuver 
in each case. It is altogether a ques- 
tion of grouping for command. 

Since the four battalion regiment is 
better suited for sustained attacking 
power than the three battalion regi- 
ment, and has practically the same 
maneuvering ability, and since the 
four battalion regiment produces a 
greater saving in overhead than the 
three battalion unit (as we shall soon 
see), we believe the four battalion unit 
is the more logical and the better one. 

The adoption of the four battalion 
regiment would necessitate small in- 
creases in the headquarters company 
and the service company. I have not 
studied this increase out carefully, but 
the assumptions made below are prob- 
ably close to the figures that an accu- 
rate study would determine. 


Increases needed 
for the four 
battalion regiment 
Hq. Co. (Com. Plat.) 5 


Serv. Co. (Trans. Plat.-32, Staff Sec.-3, 
Sp. Sec.-3 
The total increase in the three regi- 

ments of the division would be about 

129. 

Against this there would be the fol- 
lowing reductions: 


One Satna dddhesbicstecceds 221 
Two a Ha. SEN PY eT ee 176 
One Serv. Co. and Band............... 273 
Four How. Co. Hq. (if How. Plats. are 
incorporated in the Bn.)............. S4 
Rt SNe SA as ge 754 


The net decrease in the division in 
overhead would be 523. 
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The enlisted strength of the four 
battalion regiment would be as follows: 


Be ie hive ic do uae Oo vbw Cae 126 
gt ee BO ee ere ee 311. 
Four Bns. (How. Plats. incorporated). 4,656 

TE, oc tditnedsentccdniedns chiasd 5,093 


These figures indicate that the unit 
between the battalion and the division 
should more properly be designated as 
a brigade than a regiment, and should 
be commanded by a brigadier general 
rather than a colonel. However, that 
is a minor matter, as we have already 
said. 

If we check the four battalion bri- 
gade (or regiment) against the ab- 
stract principles of organization, as we 
did in the cases of the company and 
the battalion, we shall see that there 
is conformity throughout. 


EFFECT ON OTHER ARMS 


There is yet to be considered the 
logical effect of the adoption of the in- 
fantry organization that we have pro- 
posed on the organization of the other 
arms of the division. After that, we 
can proceed to an examination of the 
size of the proposed division and reach 
a decision as to whether or not our new 
organizations make it unwieldy. 

It is not my purpose to make a com- 
plete or detailed study of the divisional 
organization, but there appears to be 
one important change in the organiza- 
tion of field artillery that would log- 
ically follow from the adoption of the 
proposed infantry organization. 

Each of the proposed infantry bri- 
gades (or regiments) should have one 
field artillery regiment for its support. 
The most usual employment of the 
proposed infantry brigade (or regi- 
ment) would be with two assault 
battalions. The suggested artillery 
strength would provide each assault 


etn, 
battalion with one artillery battalion 
for Support. This would Fequire the 
addition of one field artillery (75-mm) 
regiment to the brigade. 

There are now available for the sup- 
port of the 11,976 enlisted infantrymey 
of the division two regiments, or fy; 
battalions, of 75’s, or one battalion 
of artillery to each 2,994 enlisted jp. 
fantry. With the proposed organizs. 
tion, there would be one battalion of 
artillery to each 2,546 enlisted jp. 
fantry. 

With the present prospect of our be. 
ing able to utilize more completely the 
available artillery support, due to in- 
creased facilities for communication, | 
believe this increase of fire power is 
desirable rather than objectionable. 

The proposed division would hav 
an increase in strength over our pres 
ent division of 3,303 infantry and 142 
field artillery. This would mean abou 
.938 plus 1.36 miles, or a total of 25 
miles, more road space than the pres 
ent division. 

With the proposed division marching 
in a single column, it would take abou 
forty-six minutes more than the pre 
ent one to get all of its infantry ani 
field artillery into action in a meetin 
engagement. It takes our present div 
sion on a single road about four an! 
one-third hours to march its rear ee 
ments of infantry and field artillery 
the head of the advance guard, unt 
ordinary conditions. Of course, am 
lery and reserve units of infanty 
never have to march so far after co 
tact with the enemy; but if we assum 
that they did, it would take the 
fantry and the artillery of the ™ 
posed division about five hows " 
reach the head of the advance sus" 
The difference of about three-qua"® 
of an hour in the time from com 
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ynti] a coordinated attack by the divi- 
» could be launched might, in cer- 










Lion 
the 


m,) a sin situations, cause the postponement 

| the next day of an attack that 
sup- ud otherwise have been begun and 
men nsummated before dark. This is a 
four advantage that is freely acknowl- 
alion ejved. It is submitted, however, that 
| in he oceasions on which it would make 
1i28- material difference are very few. The 


‘vision is nearly always a part of a 
Corps and armies do not 
enemy and consummate an 
sttack on a single day. As a matter of 
t. even a division acting alone sel- 
m does. The first day of contact is 
early always a day of maneuvering 
of fighting between the covering 
forces, 
While recognizing the fact that the 
posed division would be slightly 
ess wieldy than our present one, or the 
with the brigade elim- 
ted, I believe that the advantages 


n of 
larger force. 


meet tne 


nresent one 


of the increased fire power and the 
capacity for sustained effort, in the sit- 
uations where that effort is required, 
turn the scale definitely in favor of the 
proposed organization. 

To recapitulate, we deduce from the 
basic principles and recommend the 
following organization: 


1. The rifle company as at present. 

2. The machine gun company to 
have four platoons. 

3. The howitzer company to be elim- 
inated and a howitzer platoon to be 
incorporated in each battalion head- 
quarters company (but not before spe- 
cial study and practical tests to de- 
termine its advisability). 

4. The battalion to have. four rifle 


companies (plus machine gun and 
headquarters companies). 
5. The four battalion brigade (or 


regiment). 

6. The three brigade (or regiment) 
division. 

7. The field 
three regiments. 


artillery brigade of 
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Infantry and Cavalry to Study 
Motorization 


i Secretary of War has under consideration 
a plan for training a number of Infantry and 
Cavalry officers in the subject of motor transporta- 
tion. The purpose is to keep Infantry and Cavalry 
officers abreast with the rapid progress and develop- 
ments that are taking place in motorization. 
Secretary of War has called on the Chiefs of Infantry 
nd Cavalry for suggestions as to the extent of re- 
(ulrements in their branches for such instruction, and 
whether or not suitable motor courses should be es- 
tablished in the branch schools or whether the officers 
should take courses at schools that now teach these 
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Economy in Military Administration 


BRIGADIER GENERAL F. C, Boies 


CONOMICAL administration 

should be of the highest profes- 
sional interest to every soldier. It 
intimately concerns every military ac- 
tivity. Many battles and even cam- 
paigns have been adversely affected by 
extravagance in munitions, arms, or 
equipment. In time of peace, the com- 
fort, health and morale of troops de- 
pend largely on proper, economical, 
and foresighted administration. 

As you know, the Chief of Staff of 
the Army desires economical adminis- 
tration throughout the military service. 

For the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion we may define economy as or- 
derly, systematic, and concise admin- 
istration, combined with initiative and 
foresight. 

let me run over some fundamental 
ideas about military economy and illus- 
trate them by specific examples that 
have come under my observation. 

Economy is usually unpopular. It 
causes inconveniences to and calls for 
unusual energy from those whom it 
affects. 

In peace time affairs, the primary 
object of economy is to save money 
for the Government and to produce bet- 
ter results in training and instruction. 

We may consider two kinds of econ- 
omy. 

First, there is block economy. This 
we may define as measures of economy 
arbitrarily assigned by higher author- 
ity, the details of which the local com- 
mander must apply. 

_ Second, there is localized economy. 
This we may define as careful analysis, 


*The substance of a lecture delivered to the 
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planning, and supervision of any De 
cific activity to eliminate extravagangs 
through the loss of material and time. 
The subordinate is concerned mostly 
with localized economy. , 

We may lay down the following 
principles for the successful applic 
tion of economy: 

I. The cooperation of subordinates js 


4 j : and b 
essential. When economy is applied ty rt 


a unit, it usually arouses immediate - 
opposition from subordinates because oi 
they do not understand and have no - 
had the reasons explained to them. |i 
commanders will explain why the eco- ‘an 
omies must be made, they will get the he 
necessary cooperation. =e 
II. Experience and knowledge of ws 
others is invaluable. Civilian firms and 
corporations spend millions of dollar ~ 
for experimental purposes. They ar aa 
glad to furnish this information upo sas 
request. a 
III. Unnecessary duplication is oh 
compatible with economy. a" 
IV. Concentration usually makes ior - 
economy; dispersion usually destroys 
it. m 
V. Economy often takes the form a" 
conservation. va 
VI. Military economy is largely § - 
matter of saving time and labor, aad - 
consequently money. We should there ': 
fore budget our time and labor as car : 
fully as we do our money. For ea Fs 
hour of time, we should get an how i 
of work. We should calculate all labor aes 
even that of soldiers and men in a 
finement, in terms of money (unskilled 
labor at $3.00 per day per man). Ls . 
officers of the 30th Infantry. = 
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bor should be evenly and justly dis- 
tributed. 

VIL. The lab 
} ] 


tmhnite 
ripuicu 


burden should be dis- 
all members of the 
cordance with rating, 


among 
command 1D | 
pay, and obligations. 

" VITL Economy requires proper plan- 
sing and energetic and detailed super- 
vision. . 

IX. Proper tools and equipment are 
essential to economical prosecution of 
work. The soldier with a dull axe is a 
reflection on his commanding officer 
and his unit commander, 

X. Expenditures of unearned money 
gre more difficult than those of earned 
money 
XI. All available facilities should be 
ed in carrying out tasks and missions. 
With these thoughts in mind let us 
examine some specific examples of 
1. The drinking water for the mili- 
tary establishments of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay district is drawn from an 
open reservoir. Some time ago it be- 
came the rendezvous of a great flock of 
sea guils, which resulted in the pollu- 
tion of the reservoir from dead gulls 
and droppings. Something had to be 
done at once. 

Two solutions were proposed: (a) To 
place a continuous guard at the reser- 
voir, the cost of which could not be 
estimated; (b) to inclose the reservoir 
with a roof, estimates for which ran 
from $16,000 to $75,000. 

The first plan was to be avoided if 


possible 


The money for the second one was 
not available. To make it available 
would have meant drawing it from 
other activities that also needed it. 
Furthermore, a roof would mean not 
only initial cost, but also upkeep, a 
most considerable item. 
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The Spring Valley Water Company 
has reservoirs nearby. . Inquiry showed 
that the same problem had recently 
confronted this company. After much 
experimentation, it finally solved the 
problem by placing telegraph wires 
over the reservoir so as to divide it 
into 40-foot squares, 

The reservoir that serves the military 
has been similarly treated at a cost of 
$300. Since completion not a single 
gull, dead or alive, has been seen in 
the reservoir. The saving to the Gov- 
ernment is manifest. 

This example illustrates the applica- 
tion of the following principle: 


“TI. Experience and knowledge of 
others is invaluable.” 

2. On a certain reservation there are 
many wooded tracts. These areas 
temper the climate, add much to the 
beauty of the reservation, and diversify 
the variety of the terrain for military 
instruction. 

About two years ago it was discov- 
ered that these woods were badly dis- 
eased and were seriously deteriorating 
and thinning out from lack of care. 
Also, in their unkempt condition, they 
were a serious fire menace. 

Proposals for conditioning the woods 
were submitted to contractors, and the 
resulting bids ran from $15,000 to $18,- 
000. No funds for this purpose were 
available, nor was there any likelihood 
of any being obtained in the near 
future. 

A survey of the local situation de- 
veloped that the U. S. Bureau of For- 
estry maintained a local office with ex- 
perts willing and competent to survey 
these woods and mark for elimination 
all diseased and surplus trees; that 
there was on the post a civilian em- 
ployee of the Quartermaster Corps, an 
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expert gardener, capable of supervising 
the work of cleaning up; and that there 
were in confinement a number of sol- 
diers who could do this work under 
supervision. 

Directed by the gardener, a crew of 
prisoners started work. Most of the 
cleaning has now been done, and the 
end is in sight. The woods have been 
conserved. 

The second day after the work 
started, an inspection showed that the 
two axes and the two saws being used 
by a crew were in such poor condition 
as to cut their efficiency in half. Let 
us see what it means. The rate of pay 
for the gardener is $6.00 per day; the 
rate of pay for three assistants is taken 
at $3.00 per day each; making a total 
cost of $15.00. Deducting 50 per cent 
because of the condition of the tools, 
the value of the work is $7.50 per day. 
Calculating this for the working days 
of a two-year period, you can easily 
see what the accumulated loss would 
have been if tools had not been cor- 
rected. 

This example illustrates the follow- 
ing principles: 


“V. Economy often takes the form 
of conservation.” 

“VI. Military economy is largely a 
matter of saving time and labor, and 
consequently money.” 

“TX. Proper tools and equipment are 
essential to economical prosecution of 
work.” 

“XT. All available facilities should 
be used in carrying out tasks and mis- 
sions.” 


3. For several years the condition of 
the roads in one of our posts has been 
very bad. To repair the holes that 
kept appearing in the surface of these 
roads required the almost constant em- 
ployment of three men and an asphalt 
heating apparatus. Inquiry of the 





































I 
pastime. ny 
old asphaltum, Which 
unskilled labor can mix in large quan. 
tities and spread rapidly and effer. 
tively. The use of this material rp. 
sulted in saving several hundred per 
cent in the repair of road surfaces, 
This example illustrates the {olloy. 
ing principle: 

“II. Experience and knowledge 9 
others is invaluable.” 

4. A quartermaster found that ihe 
buildings of the post were rapidly de. 
teriorating because they had not bee, 
painted for several years. In working 
out a plan, he considered the following 
information: He had on his payrolls 
eleven civilian painters at about $7.0 
per day; the funds available for paint. 
ing were comparatively small, and his 
payroll would soon exhaust his entire 
allotment; the number of buildings that 
he could paint with civilian labor would 
amount to practically nothing con- 
pared with the number that needed 
painting; he had permanently on the 
rolls a boss painter capable of super- 
vising painting work; there were 
confinement a considerable number 0! 
men who could do outside painting u1- 
der proper supervision; these men wer 
anxious to do this work. 

The quartermaster eliminated the 
civilian employees, used the money 
sulting so saved for the purchase 0 
paint; used the men in confinement © 
do the work under the boss painters 
supervision. Consequently he was able 
to paint practically all the buildings 
Again a material saving to the Gover- 
ment. : 

This example illustrates the follor- 
ing principles: 

“VY. Economy often takes the form 


of conservation.” hoa 
“VITT. Economy requires prope! nia 
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nd energetic and detailed super- 


“XJ, All available facilities should 
sed in carrying out tasks and mis- 


4 survey of the fuel condition at 
rtain post disclosed that the civil- 
mmunity near the post uses gas 
| burning equipment extensively, 
's changing from coal when the 
In this lo- 
are needed 
year, but 
in only one or two rooms. 
kinds of buildings: 
basements and 
; concrete, with 
nts and equipped with coal heat- 
maces, but piped for oil; con- 
rete, with basements and equipped 
heating furnaces, but not 
All of these buildings 
een in existence for several years, 
the window and door casings have 
The wooden 
ings were in especially poor con- 
resist cold. 


What was done? 


1s not prohibitive. 
fires of some sort 


rly every day of the 


thre e 
without 


with stoves 


for oil. 


considerably. 


wooden buildings were, in most 
provided with gas . radiators, 
liminating the coal stoves and 
¢ it possible to control the num- 
rooms heated at any one time. 
dings were equipped with cop- 
weather stripping on windows and 
's. Where coal was still used, it 
t under shelter wherever pos- 


‘e consumption of fuel dropped 


) In one year, and the indications 
further reduction will be 

this year. 

example illustrates the follow- 


nr cont 
> neiples: 


wi Experience and knowledge of 
es ls invaluable,” 


VITT Fe ; 
Ul. Economy requires proper 


planning and energetic and detailed 
supervision.” 

6. A survey of a local transportation 
problem showed that all of the roads 
in the post were either concrete or 
asphalt. This made horse-drawn trans- 
portation inefficient, and the roads 
were dangerous for animals during the 
rainy season. The transportation of 
the post was in two pools, horse-drawn 
and motor transportation. For the mo- 
tor pool there was a dispatcher to 
route the vehicles economically. It 
appeared that, some years previously, 
the motor transport had been added to 
the horse-drawn transportation with- 
out any reduction in the latter. Five 
quartermaster employees took men and 
tools to and from their work in mule- 
drawn carts. The contention was made 
that this did not add to the expense, 
since these employees hitched up their 
own teams in the morning and un- 
hitched them at night. Apparently, 
however, it was not realized that this 
was taking time from allotted working 
hours, and that other employees had 
to groom and care for the animals. Two 
blacksmiths were employed for the ani- 
mal drawn transportation. 

To improve the situation, the animals 
were sent to graze, motor transporta- 
tion replaced animal drawn, and orders 
for delivery of material were referred 
to the motor transport dispatcher a 
day in advance for proper routing. 

What was the result? 

A small increase in the consumption 
of gasoline was so much more than 
offset by the elimination of one black- 
smith and the care and forage of more 
than thirty animals that the Govern- 
ment saved several thousand dollars a 
year. 

As a by-product, it might be in- 
teresting to note that the blacksmith 
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whose services were released by these 
changes was used for the purpose of 
operating a motor driven lawn mower, 
thus eliminating the work of four men 
with hand mowers. These four men 
are available for employment in other 
constructive work, with considerable 
further saving to the Government. 

This example illustrates the following 
principles: 


“T. The cooperation of subordinates 
is essential.” 

“TIT. Unnecessary duplication is in- 
compatible with economy.” 

“TV. Concentration usually makes for 
economy ; dispersion usually destroys 
it. 

“V. Economy often takes the form 
of conservation.” 

“VII. The labor burden should be 
distributed among all members of the 
command in accordance with rating, 
pay, and obligations.” 

“VIII. Economy requires proper plan- 
ning and energetic and detailed super- 
vision.” 

So far we have considered specific 
examples. Let us turn now to a few 
general ones. 

7. Every company commander should 
keep his company barracks and its 
equipment in the best possible condi- 
tion. He has, to aid him in this, a 
company mechanic, rated as such, and 
drawing specialist’s pay. If this man 
works two hundred days per year as 
a mechanic, he will still have ample 
time for his military instruction. 

If the company commander will 
carefully inspect his layout, make out 
a schedule of repairs in order of pri- 
ority, and put the mechanic to work, 
he will find that the latter can keep 
the barracks in first class shape. I 
assume that the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment will furnish the necessary ma- 
terials. 

The company mechanic should be a 


































ara 
company mechanic, not merely ap as. 
sistant to the supply sergeant. Ther 
should be no call on other departments 
for labor that tables or organizatio, 
provide in the company. Ii the quartg. 
master is relieved of the labor burden 
he will be the more able to supply 
materials. 

‘When a company commander gets 
in this manner he applies the following 
principles: 

“VII. The labor burden should be 
distributed among all members of the 
command in accordance with rating 
pay, and obligations.” 

“VIII. Economy requires proper plan- 
ning and energetic and detailed super- 
vision.” 

8. Some ‘time ago, in a post in this 
corps area, one of the supply depots 
occupied nine storehouses. These build- 
ings were widely scattered, so that ther 
was dissipation of labor in their a- 
tendance, operation, and supervision. 
Most of the property in these stor- 
houses was useless and should have 
been salvaged; much of it was occupy- 
ing more floor space than necessary; 
proper shelving and systematic storage 
of articles did not exist. A correction 
of these conditions resulted in storing 
the property in three warehouses all 
located together, with a consequent 
saving of time, labor, and personnel 
in supervision and operation. 

This example illustrates the follov- 
ing principles: 

“III. Unnecessary duplication is i- 
compatible with economy.” 

“TV. Concentration usually makes 
for economy; dispersion usually dt 
stroys it.” 

9. An organization commander wil 
often be given a task that involves 
number of diversified jobs. Often ther 
will be a time limit. Certain tools sé 
equipment will be available for the 
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work. The successful completion of 
the task will largely depend on how 


N as- 


There 


Ments yell the commander plans it in ad- 
bation vance. The Engineer Field Manual 
arter. ses into this quite extensively in the 


irden, 


instances of field fortifications, clear- 
upply 5 


forecround, and others. The 
svstem of planning, as laid down in 
that manual, is instructive and useful, 
and is applicable to all kinds of tasks. 
[have prepared two tables that illus- 


‘ne The 
sie a 


acts 
OWing 


of the principles of economy, and to 
point out how these principles were 
applied to actual cases and how they 
might be applied to hypothetical ones. 
It goes without saying that no two 
problems will be exactly the same and 
that therefore no two solutions can be 
identical. Application of the princi- 
ples, however, will lead to sound solu- 
tions. These principles that we can 
apply in the solution of problems of 


ld be trate what I have in mind: economy are, after all, very similar to 
cat TABLE I 
amy, Projects in order Labor Supervisors Tools Time 
; of priority required required required required 
pian- 1. Police of Area “A”.......... 17 men 2 2 carts (hand) 8 hours 
uper- See attached map) 2 rakes 
13 scythes 
2 shovels 
n this 1 truck 
lepots @. Police of Area “BY”. casavans 25 men 1 2 carts 8 hours 
build. See attached map) 4 rakes 
; 17 scythes 
there 4 shovels 
ir ate 1 truck 
rision Police of Area “C™.... 2.2000 12 men 1 1 cart 6 hours 
oe See attached map) 2 rakes 
store- 8 cree 
’ 2 shovels 
have 1 truck 
cupy- 4. Reconstruction of Bayonet Course. 8 men 8 4 es 2 days 
sary; 4 rolls burlap 
‘orage 3 wire cutters 
Orage 400 ft. wire 
ection 5. Police of Pistol Range....... 14 men 3 6 shovels 2 days 
toring 2 rakes 
os all 8 buckets 
. 7 200 ft. rope 
quent : _ —_— 
; otals 
conn) MMS eens eee eeeeeees 76 12 
TABLE Il 
sllow- tN Labor available Supervisors available Tools available Time available 
: 70 men 14 noncommissioned 4 carts 3 days 
officers 1 truck 
_ aa 
1s | & es 
400 ft. wire 
nakes 2 rolls burlap 
> de 4 wire cutters 
6 buckets 


the requirements (Table 1) exceed 
r facilities available (Table 
» Oh€ or more projects (Table 1) 
be dropped, beginning with the 
“ast one on the priority list. 

ed to give a general idea 






those that we apply in the solution of 
problems of tactics. If we give to the 
study and application of the former the 
same attention that we do to the lat- 
ter, we shall be truly bringing about 
economy in military administration. 





Danger Zones—lItaly 


ree. 


‘““TYROM today onwards the nation is 

called to arms. From today on- 
wards we are all of us Italians and 
only Italians. Now that steel has to 
meet steel, one single cry issues from 
our breasts, Viva l’Italia!” Thus wrote 
Editor Benito Mussolini in his paper, 
Il Popolo d'Italia, on May 24, 1915— 
the day Italy entered the World War. 
Intense national patriotism became the 
keynote of Mussolini’s thought and ac- 
tion from that day forth. Events and 
his own powerful personality have 
placed him at the head of the Fascist 
Party, through which he now rules 
Italy. Hence, any consideration of 
present day Italy centers around Mus- 
solini and the outgrowth of his strong 
nationalist policy. 

To appreciate the strength of Mus- 
solini’s present convictions, we must 
trace their development. Before he was 
twenty years old, he associated himself 
with the Italian Socialist and Labor 
groups. Later, while working his way 
through university courses at Lau- 
sanne and Geneva, he organized labor 
unions and fomented strikes until the 
Swiss authorities finally expelled him 
from the country. In 1908 the Italian 
authorities imprisoned him for ten days 
as a result of his share in the agrarian 
disturbances in Romagna, and there- 
after they considered him a dangerous 
revolutionary. His next work for the 
cause of labor was in Austria, from 
which country the Austrians expelled 
him because of his outspoken views on 
Austrian domination of Italians in the 


* By special arrangement between the editors and the author, this article appears in the 
current numbers of the Coast Artillery and Infantry Journals. 
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Trentino. In 1911 he spent five months 
in an Italian jail, for organizing a pop- 
ular movement opposed to the Goy- 
ernment’s policy in the Tripoli can. 
paign. By 1914 he had risen high in 
the councils of the Italian Socialists: 
As a leader of the “Red Week” oy. 
breaks during June of that year, \y 
risked his life frequently; but his asso. 
ciates, more ready with words than 
with deeds, did much to undermine his 
faith in revolutionary socialism as » 
means of improving economic and »- 
cial conditions in Italy. His views 
gradually diverged from socialist teach- 
ings, and though he still felt the need 
of revolutionary action, he broke away 
from the Socialists. 

Italy’s entry into the World Wa 
widened the breach between Mussolini 
and his former socialist associates. He 
went as a Bersaglieri private into the 
Isonzo and Carso trenches, and servei 
faithfully for eighteen months, while 
the Socialists conducted a propaganda 
campaign that helped to destroy the 
morale of the army. Serious wounés 
from the explosion of a trench mortar 
ended Mussolini’s soldiering early » 
1917. After many months in the hos 
pital, he returned to his journalisti 
work as editor of Il Popolo d'talu, 
and printed repeated warnings agains 
the defeatist propaganda that w# 
flooding the country. When the (« 
poretto disaster all but overwhelme’ 
Italian arms, he was one of the ie 
who faced the issue with a stout hes" 
and words of encouragement. The Se 
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a 
salists turned towards Bolshevism; 
Mussolini, to patriotism. 

After the Armistice, Mussolini strove 
to combat the wave of Bolshevism that 
threatened to engulf Italy. His spir- 
ited journalism soon made his paper a 
power in the land; his organizing abil- 
ity and fearless leadership won the 
support of many ex-service men who 
were willing to fight if necessary to 
keep the Socialists from seizing control 
of the Government. At Milan on 
5 asg0- March 23, 1919, he organized the first 
than unit of what later became the Fascist 
ine his Party. Hostility to all Red activities, 
as a courage, and national patriotism, were 
nd s0- the primary qualifications for mem- 
views bership in the new organization. The 
teach- need for such an organization was des- 
e need perate, for in many towns the Reds 
away were in full control and were impos- 
ing revolutionary changes with tyran- 
nical severity. During 1919 and the 
early part of 1920, the Fascisti slowly 
gathered strength; they formed the ral- 
lying points for all Italians who op- 
posed the Reds. In 1921 and 1922, 
bloody encounters between Fascisti and 
the Reds occurred almost daily. First 
in the Po valley, and then throughout 
all Italy, the Fascisti broke the power 
of their opponents; their bravery and 
unselfish devotion to patriotism won 
many admirers, and their success in 
dealing summarily with the Red men- 
ace brought in thousands of members 
from all classes of society. Merchants, 
manufacturers, landlords, farmers, la- 
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re Ce borers, and finally masses of workers 
helmet from the labor unions—all came under 
he fer the spell of Mussolini’s leadership in a 
t hear! nation-wide organization imbued with 


*he S0- indomitable spirit. With that body 
‘olidly behind him, Mussolini swept 


the Bolshevized Socialists into the dis- 


tard, 


3 in the 


Such in brief is the background of 
the man who for more than five years 
has been Dictator in Italy. Before he 
rose to that position, he had tried So- 
cialigm and had found it wanting; he 
had served his country faithfully dur- 
ing and after the war; and he had en- 
tirely discredited all efforts to apply 
Bolshevik theories to Italian problems. 
Long and intimate association with 
workers, labor unions, and syndicalist 
labor movements had given him ap- 
preciation of Italy’s industrial and eco- 
nomic problems. Wide reading, study, 
observation, and journalistic work had 
put him in close touch with many 
phases of Italian foreign relations. He 
had built up a powerful organization 
which put the welfare of Italy and the 
Italian people above all else. For the 
subsequent developments in Musso- 
lini’s remarkable career, and in the 
affairs of Italy, we must turn now to 
the well-disciplined organization that 
maintains him in power—The Fascist 
Party. 

Formally organized as a political 
party in 1921, the Fascist party con- 
stituted itself as the perpetual guar- 
dian of Italian material and spiritual 
welfare. It conceived the nation to be 
a limitless progression of generations, 
in which the living are responsible for 
the welfare of the race. Individuals 
and organizations may have life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness only 
so far as these things serve to trans- 
mit a national heritage superior to that 
received from the past. Fascism is 
not liberal, for it represses seditious 
elements with an iron hand; it is not 
socialistic, for it encourages private 
ownership of property; it is hardly 
democratic, for it has disenfranchised 
millions who formerly had the right to 
vote. Fascism aims to protect the es- 
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sential rights of each individual, but 
prohibits private assaults upon the 
rights of society. Frank admission 
that continued national welfare is para- 
mount to all selfish considerations gives 
Fascism a firm basis for clean-cut poli- 
cies in practical affairs. Strict adher- 
ence to this ideal has produced remark- 
able development in Italy’s internal 
economy; what it is leading to in for- 
eign affairs, we shall consider later. 
Unity of effort is the basis of Mus- 
solini’s economic policy. He acts upon 
the belief that all forms of industry 
are directly or indirectly interdepend- 
ent, and that the nation will profit 
from their cooperation. Strikes and 
lockouts are therefore illegal. Employ- 
ers and employees must arbitrate their 
disputes; and if they are unable to 
agree, they must accept the ruling of a 
government labor tribunal. All who 
engage in productive work are classed 
as workers, and are encouraged to join 
the unions which the Government rec- 
ognizes as essential to industrial prog- 
ress. There are unions for managers, 
engineers, technicians, landlords, peas- 
ants, manual laborers, and others; then 
there are corporations which combine 
the various unions whose members are 
closely associated in each industry or 
type of labor. More than a dozen of 
these super-unions are now in opera- 
tion. Employers and employees have 
not as yet been joined in the same cor- 
poration, but each class has representa- 
tives on coordination committees which 
help to eliminate friction. Fascism ad- 
mits that private capital is essential to 
progressive industry, and has restored 
to private control some branches of 
business that the government former- 
ly operated at a loss. The telephone 
service was thus restored to efficient 
operation; railways and parts of the 

































































a, 
postal service would have been simi. 
larly handled but for drastic reform: 
which converted huge’ annual deficits 
into profits. The Government aims ty 
impose reasonable restrictions and p. 
sponsibilities upon all classes, in onde, 
that the State as a whole may pms. 
per. 
To date, this economic policy has 
produced excellent results in both gov- 
ernment and private business. The 
number of government employees has 
been reduced and the quality of the 
service improved. Shortly after the 
Fascisti assumed control, they cut 55- 
000 names from the payrolls of the 
government railways alone. Revised 
private industries easily absorbed the 
workers discharged from the gover- 
ment service; in fact, the problem of 
unemployment, which is serious in Eng- 
land and troublesome in France, is 
almost non-existent in Italy. Strikes 
have ceased, production has increased, 
and the condition of the working classes 
has improved. Agriculture has prof- 
ited greatly from the introduction of 
improved methods and from strenuous 
efforts to increase production. Muss- 
lini himself set an excellent example 
for his people by taking an active part 
in the “battle of wheat.” Imports from 
foreign wheat fields have fallen far be- 
low the pre-war average. The sugit 
beet industry, the manufacture of iron 
and steel products, textiles, mining, ani 
hydro-electric developments are pros 
perous and expanding. The Italian 
merchant marine has better ships than 
before the war, and more than double 
the pre-war tonnage. Violent fluctus- 
tions in the value of the lire ceased # 
the end of last year with Italy's © 
sumption of gold standard currency. ls 
the fiscal year 1924-25, for the fir 
time in many years, the governmet! 
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budget showed @ surplus. The Fascist 
auecess is partly due to correction of 
‘qgrant abuses that had grown up 
under previous administrations, but 
mainly to the spirited execution of con- 
sructive new policies. Hard work, in- 
tense effort, and the determination to 
excel have marked the first five years of 
Fascism. As yet it is difficult to tell 
whether or not the new policies are 
well enough suited to the Italian peo- 
ple to confer permanent benefits. Work 
and duty, constantly dinned into weary 
ears, may pall after a while. 

The political situation in Italy is 
monotonously one-sided. Fascism is 
firmly in the saddle, and apparently is 
well equipped to remain there indefi- 
nitely. Mussolini has won the admira- 
tion and confidence of the great ma- 
jority of his countrymen, and his per- 
sonal popularity is strong enough to 
counteract most of the censure that un- 
fortunate incidents have brought down 
upon Fascism. The murder of the So- 
cialist deputy Matteotti by Fascisti in 
June, 1924, aroused intense indignation, 
but Mussolini’s supporters, both in and 
outside his party, remained true to 
their hero. Subsequently, the Fascisti 
put through a law which makes illegal 
the existence of other political parties 
in Italy. The attitude of the Fascisti 
towards the monarchy and towards 
the Vatican has strengthened the sup- 
port that Fascism receives from non- 
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‘pre members. In September, 1922, about a 
talian month before Mussolini became Prime 
3 than Minister, he announced that Fascism 
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would support the monarchy. His ful- 
filment of that promise has banished 
the fears of many who once suspected 
the Fascisti of having a republican 
bias. Towards the Vatican, Fascism 
has displayed marked friendliness. 
There have been minor difficulties, but 


Mussolini recognizes the fact that the 
great majority of his people are Cath- 
olics, and that Catholicism occupies a 
particularly favored place in Italy. 
Both Monarchists and Catholics can, 
and do, consistently support Fascism. 
Mussolini’s most urgent political 
problem is to win national adherence 
to Fascist doctrine. Characteristically 
thorough and effective measures are 
now in operation to secure the desired 
result. The training of youth in the 
ideals, duties, and responsibilities of 
Fascism has become one of the most 
vital concerns of the Government. Mus- 
solini feels that only when the oncom- 
ing generation has received thorough 
training in the Fascist school will Italy 
be ready and able to demand her 
proper place in the family of nations. 
Exactly what share of the world 
Mussolini will eventually demand for 
Italy, nobody knows. His present for- 
eign policy is largely the result of dis- 
satisfaction with the settlements made 
at the end of the World War. Italy 
expanded her territory to the north and 
northeast in substantial conformity 
with the terms of the 1915 Treaty of 
London, under which she entered the 
war, but she received no part of the 
German colonies when they were di- 
vided among the Allies. Now that Italy 
has pressing need for territory in which 
to expand, she feels keenly that at the 
Peace Table her interests were sacri- 
ficed. Italy’s population is now over 
40,000,000, and the annual increase is 
remarkably large—so large, in fact, 
that the surplus is constantly over- 
flowing Italy’s present boundaries. This 
leakage of manpower through emigra- 
tion to foreign soil is a thorn in the 
flesh of Il Duce. His only remedy is 
to secure territory which will accom- 
modate the immigrants and still keep 
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them under Italian sovereignty. As a 
result, Mussolini’s foreign policy is ag- 
gressive in theory and in practice. 
Seemingly insignificant Albania fur- 
nishes the best example of how this 
policy works. Albania has become 
practically an Italian protectorate, de- 
spite the fact that the League of Na- 
tions guarantees its independence. Ital- 
ian bankers control the finances of that 
country and have secured an exclusive 
concession for its economic develop- 
ment. Two years ago an Italian bank 
made Albania a loan of about $10,- 
000,000.00, added some $4,000,000.00 
to cover the cost of floating the loan, 
and wrote in a modest 7 per cent rate 
of interest to insure the creation of a 
debt which Albania cannot possibly 
repay. If there is default on the loan, 
Italy is entitled to assume control of 
Albanian customs, which provide al- 
most all of the government’s income. 
The economic development of Albania 
now proceeds apace, with Italian mili- 
tary engineers in charge. The loan 
credits established in the Italian bank 
are paying for bridges and highways 
that run mainly from the Adriatic to 
the frontier of Jugoslavia. By treaty 
stipulations, Italy has agreed to main- 
tain Ahmed Zogu at the head of the 
Albanian Government. Thus, along 
with finances and economic matters, 
Mussolini has Albanian politics under 
his thumb, and it requires no great feat 
of imagination to assign him control 
of Albanian foreign relations. Control 
of Albania gives Italy control of the 
Adriatic and nullifies the strategic 
value of Jugoslavian seaports. Alba- 
nia provides Italy with well protected 
ports at Aviona and Durazzo, and an 
almost impregnable base for land oper- 
ations on the Balkan peninsula. Bar- 
ren, unproductive, and inhabited by 














































fierce, warlike people, Albania in its 
is not worth taking; Strategically, it is 
tremendously important. If Mussolini 
sends Italian troops into Albania op 
any pretext whatever, he will touch of 
a fuse that may detonate the Balkans 

Italy has much to gain from a read. 
justment in the Balkans. On the eas. 
ern shore of the Adriatic, the Dal. 
matian coast offers a tempting field for 
Italian expansion. It now belongs to 
Jugoslavia and is peopled mainly by 
Slavs, but the more cultured elements 
of the population are of Italian origin, 
Possible Italian expansion into Dal- 
matia brings up consideration of the 
Little Entente. Jugoslavia, Roumanis, 
and Czechoslovakia formed the Little 
Entente, largely as a result of French 
influence, to safeguard the territories 
awarded them after the World War. 
All of them have had continual trouble 
with the suppressed racial minorities 
within their respective boundaries; all 
of them are weak from overgrowth. 
Without strong support from France, 
this weak association of weak states 
would have broken up ere this; in spite 
of French support, signs of the Little 
Entente’s disintegration are beginning 
to appear. A slight push from Musse- 
lini would be enough to topple over the 
monumental mass of Little Entente 
treaties. Out of the confusion that 
would ensue, Italy would be in pos- 
tion to gain international prestige 
the expense of France, some of the ter- 
ritory that now belongs to Jugoslavis, 
and a stake with which to barter {or 
colonies. Under the circumstances, 
Mussolini has shown commendable re- 
straint in that he continues to bide his 
time. 

There are excellent reasons why be 
should wait. Italy is not ready fo 
war. Her industrial progress during 
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the last five years has been great, but 
it has barely enabled her to reestab- 
ish the national currency on a sound 
basis, and has allowed no accumula- 
tion of reserves sufficient to build up 
large credits abroad. Fascism is strong, 
but it has not yet converted the Ital- 
ian people as a whole to acceptance of 
the Fascist doctrine. The majority of 
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the international situation at present is 
highly unfavorable to an aggressive 
Italian move. An eruption in the Bal- 
kans would invite Russian and Turk- 
ish participation, so that it would be 
impossible to localize the conflict. 
France and Great Britain would op- 
pose any move to disrupt the present 
peace of Europe, and Italy would thus 
lose the friendship that now binds her 
to Great Britain. Why should Italy 
take the initiative when events are 
playing into her hands? Bulgaria and 
Hungary, compressed on all sides, are 
seething with discontent; Bulgarian ir- 
regulars are continually fighting with 
Jugoslavian frontier forces. Suppressed 
minorities in Jugoslavia and Roumania 


are stirring uneasily and voicing bitter 


complaints against the treatment they 
receive. Greece blocks every effort of 
Jugoslavia to secure an outlet through 
Saloniki. Any one of a dozen unset- 
tled major problems in the Balkan 
states themselves may cause spontane- 
ous combustion. In the meantime, 
Italy has merely to gather her forces, 
so that when the time comes she will 
be ready to use them decisively. Italy 
is gaining strength far more rapidly 
than any of her rivals. 

Fascism is unlike anything else in the 
world. True, both Bolshevism and Fas- 
cism are anti-democratic, but dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is a far cry from 
a dictatorship based on the aristoc- 
racy of labor. Mussolini has frankly 
cast aside many of the institutions we 
cherish, and has replaced them with 
new forms which cleave to the Fascist 
concept of nationalism. As with the 
great social experiment that the Bol- 
sheviks are conducting in the service 
of mankind, we may find in Fascism 
virtues that deserve close study. We 
in the Army are likely to find Colum- 
bia a jealous mistress, but surely we 
may observe virtue without necessar- 
ily wanting to marry it. 








The Panama Canal 


URING the past two calendar years nine coun- 


re at tries furnished more than 90 per cent of the 
2 ter- commercial transits through the Panama Canal. The 
lavia, figures show: 
r for Nation- Total transits Total tons of cargo Increase 
nee’, ality 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 
le re- U. Gini 2,638 2,799 14,854,768 15,346,389 161 491.621 
ie his Britta «i <ces 1382 1,617 6932287 6984325 235 52.038 
= Norwegian .. 301 298 1,065,839 1,159,997 13 94,158 
German 180 249 900,426 1,073,720 69 173,294 
\V he Japanese 137 176 802,189 1,055,047 39 252,858 
» for Panaman 85 123 72,808 81,002 38 8,194 
uring French ..... 105 120 469 678 571,524 15 101,846 
, Dutch ...... 102 117 549,721 627487 15 77,766 














The Apache Pass Fight 


Bricapier General B. J. D. Irwin 


HE TRUE story of the Apache 

Pass Fight is given in the following 
pages, in order to correct the statement 
made in the “History of Arizona” by 
T. E. Farish, State Historian. 

Lieut. George N. Bascom, 7th Infan- 
try, is accused of having set the Chiri- 
cahua Apache Chief, Cochise, on the 
warpath about 1859, by hanging six 
Indian hostages. Bascom was also re- 
ported to have resigned from the Army 
and joined the Confederates. 

The latter was easily disproved by 
reference to General Order No. 20, 
Headquarters Department of New 
Mexico, August 11, 1863, which named 
Fort Bascom “to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the gallant Captain George 
N. Bascom, of the United States Six- 
teenth Infantry, who fell in the de- 
fense of our colors, at the battle of 
Val Verde, February 21, 1862.” 

The only mention of another officer 
with Bascom at the Apache Pass Fight 


The Chiricahua Apache Indians 
A Thrilling Incident in the Early History of Arizona Territory 


Some months ago there appeared in 
a prominent New York newspaper un- 
der the caption “Why the Apaches 
Made War” a statement in the form 
of an interview with a person repre- 
sented as having served in Arizona in 
the 7th U. S. Infantry, which, if al- 
lowed to remain unexplained and un- 
controverted, distorts a conspicuous 
incident in the early history of that 
territory, and, at the same time, does 
gross injustice to the reputation and 
memory of a brave and efficient offi- 
cer of the Army, Captain George N. 
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was of a Dr. Irwin. Brig. Gen. Bernanj 
John Dowling Irwin was “awarded the 
Medal of Honor, 24th January 139) 
for gallantry in action against hostile 
Chiricahua Apache Indians, jeg 
Apache Pass, Arizona, 13th and 14th 
February 1861.....” 

The act that was supposed to have 
started Cochise on the warpath «- 
curred in 1861 and not in 1859, and 
there were three other officers present 
at the time who were Bascom’s seniors 
in rank, and who therefore, according 
to the customs of the service, could 
have been held responsible for allowing 
a junior wantonly to violate the Amy 
Regulations. 

One of these three officers was Ger- 
eral Irwin, who, in 1887, wrote the {ol- 
lowing account, which is now published 
for the first time. 


M. L. Crimiys, 
Colonel, Retired 


Bascom, who was killed in battle in one 
of the earliest conflicts of the War oi 
the Rebellion. 

In some particulars the published 
account of the occurrences that led t 
the summary execution of six Chiric- 
hua Apache warriors at Apache Pas, 
Arizona, in February, 1861, was 0" 
rect, but, owing to the possible e 
fects of time on the mental facultie 
of the narrator—twenty-six years hav 
ing elapsed since the tragic affair, 
to his having been incorrectly reported 
—the interview contained palpable & 
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ors and misstatements of a nature so 
coarse that justice to truth and the vin- 
jication of the character of one whose 
life was given in defense of his coun- 
try’s cause require that the imputations 
cast upon his courage and judgment 
should be repelled by a comrade who 
knew him as one officer whose reputa- 
tion for all soldierly qualities was 
above suspicion. 

My name having been mentioned in 
connection with the transaction, and as 
the only surviving officer of those who 
participated in the tragic episode—Bas- 
com. Moore, Lord and Irwin—induces 
me to submit a full and accurate nar- 
rative of the affair and the order in 
which the incidents leading thereto 
took place. 

Having been on duty in Arizona 
some years prior to the advent of the 
Tth Infantry in that territory I had, 
under such commanders as Colonel B. 
L. E. Bonneville, Major Enoch Steen 
and Captain R. S. Ewell—the latter 
afterwards Lieutenant-General in the 
Confederate army—ample opportunity 
to become fully conversant with the 
history, habits, and character of the 
Apache Indians. 

At that time most of the territory 
was unexplored and, excepting the mil- 
itary road passing east to west, through 
the southern part thereof, from Fort 
Thorn, New Mexico, via Tuczon, to 
Fort Yuma, California, and a_ short 
led to one from Tuczon to Sonora, there were 
hirica- no publie highways. The region em- 
Pass, braced between the Rio Grande on the 
east and the Colorado river on the 
vest and from the international boun- 
“ary on the south to the country of 
the Navajoes on the north was then 
ut little known—a veritable terra in- 
cognita, inhabited by nomadic tribes 
of hostile Apaches, embraced under the 
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various tribal designations of Mesca- 
lero, Mogollén, Cayotero, Tonto, Pi- 
fialeno, Yuma, Mojave, Hualapai and 
last but the most savage of all the 
Chiricahua. The Pueblo or Monte- 
zuma Indians—Pimas, Maricopas, Pa- 
pagoes and Moquis—lived from imme- 
morial time and still live in villages or 
fixed habitations and have maintained 
friendly relations with their white 
neighbors, but were obliged to defend 
themselves against the constant raids 
of the predatory Apaches. The usual 
home or rendezvous of the Chiricahuas 
when not over the border in the Sierra 
Madre, Mexico, was in the mountain 
range situated in the southern part of 
Arizona, and named after that tribe. 
From there they made forays in quest 
of plunder or they laid in wait ready 
to pounce upon small parties of incau- 
tious travelers enroute to Mexico or 
California. Such parties were usually 
ambushed; the men slaughtered and 
the women and children subjected to 
bondage and ill treatment much worse 
than the most cruel death. 

The Chief of the Chiricahuas at that 
time was Cochise, after whom the 
county of that name in Arizona has 
been called. He was then in the prime 
of life; tall and well favored in face 
and figure; about thirty years old and 
at least six feet in height. His pres- 
ence was bold and warlike; presenting 
the attributes of a superb specimen of 
robust, physical manhood. Conscious 
of the evil reputation of his tribe and 
fearing that retribution for their many 
wicked deeds might overtake him, he 
declined all overtures and offers made 
to induce him to visit the military 
posts. The highway leading to and 
from Apache Pass was dotted with the 
graves or stone tumuli that covered the 
remains of the victims of his treachery; 
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slaughtered by his blood-thirsty fol- 
lowers, who were ever on the lookout 
from their mountain fastnesses for the 
approach of the careless wayfarers con- 
strained to enter the dreaded pass in 
quest of water and transit through its 
range of heights. The writer has not 
forgotten the impression produced 
upon him, as, with a small cavalry es- 
cort, he entered for the first time the 
gloomy cafion, enroute to the then re- 
cently established Fort Buchanan—on 
beholding the numerous stone-heaps 
that marked where the members of an 
emigrant party had but a short time 
before been cruelly murdered by the 
cowardly Chiricahuas. 

Only a few weeks prior to the occur- 
rences of February, 1861, while Cap- 
tain Ewell was encamped at the pass, 
endeavoring to conciliate the Chirica- 
huas with presents, two young Mexican 
girls—part of the spoils of a recent 
foray over the border—were discovered 
in their possession and were rescued by 
purchase from their cruel fate and 
restored to their parents. While de- 
tained there, awaiting the pleasure of 
the independent and haughty Chief of 
the tribe, we were aroused one night 
by the arrival of a courier seeking our 
aid to succor a party, consisting of three 
discharged soldiers and their families, 
who had left our post shortly after our 
departure, and desiring to get through 
the dreaded pass, on their way to the 
states, while we were encamped there, 
had been attacked and two of the men, 
who had served as sergeants in the 
army during many years, were killed 
while defending their wives and chil- 
dren; their horses and mules carried 
off by a party of savages who had 
joined and camped with them during 
the night, partaken of breakfast, after 
which they withdrew to the screen af- 
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forded by a neighboring ravine {roy 
where they attempted the destruction 
of the party whose hospitality they hag 
received only a few moments before! 
Such was the character of the Apache 
Indians of Arizona in 1861. One ang 
all were then alike; treacherous, blood. 
thirsty, and cowardly, and ever on the 
alert to ambush small parties or jp. 
cautious travelers when, without ris 
to themselves, the chances were in {:- 
vor of their success. Men had beep 
waylaid and shot down within three 
hundred yards of the only post guard. 
house in the territory in 1860, and the 
government herds had been stampeded 
repeatedly by Indians who lurked in 
the ravines and bushes in the vicinity 
of the military post, watching for a fa- 
vorable opportunity to make a dash 
upon the coveted animals. All of that 
and much more of similar character oe- 
curred before the arrival of the 7th In- 
fantry, in the territory and previous to 
the raid upon the beef contractors’ cat- 
tle, that were trailed to the mountain 
home of Cochise. 
The owner of the stock, Mr. Wad: 
worth, having followed the trail until 
he became satisfied that his herd had 
been taken by the Chiricahuas, came 
to the post and reported the robbery 
and his convictions that the marauders 
were of that tribe, the Commanding 
officer of the station, Colonel Pitcaim 
Morrison, 7th Infantry, directed Liev- 
tenant George N. Bascom to take sixty 
men of that regiment and with them 
follow up the trail until the cattle wer 
found and recovered. In the event 0! 
the trail being found to enter the camp 
of Cochise, Bascom was ordered to de- 
mand the immediate restoration of the 
stolen property and in case Cochise 
should fail to make restitution, the of 
cer was authorized and instructed 
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De caseepensenll 
vse the force under his orders in recov- 
ering it. 
From the foregoing explanations it 
will be perceived that the published 
gatement asserting that when the 7th 
Infantry arrived in Arizona, in 1860, 
the Apaches were as well behaved and 
friendly a tribe of Indians as any in 
the States, was far from being correct. 
It is true that they refrained from at- 
tacking the government mail or wagon- 
train escorts of well-armed soldiers, but 
woe betided the luckless traveler, min- 
er, explorer or settler who ventured 
through the country without an ade- 
quate and vigilant armed escort. 
Lieutenant Bascom having followed 
the trail of the stolen cattle to the 
f the Chiricahuas, marched 
his command to the mail-station situ- 
ated within the pass and in the vicinity 
{the only water in that neighborhood. 
One of the station employees—Wal- 
laee—who was acquainted with Co- 
chise volunteered to go to his village 
to apprise him of the nature of the 
uty which had caused the troops to 
visit that place. That having been 
done the Chief, accompanied by several 
of his people, visited Lieutenant Bas- 
com's camp, but when demand was 
made upon him for the restoration of 
e stolen property he scoffed at the 
lea of force having been brought there 
‘0 compel obedience on his part. Ar- 
cument having failed to produce any 
efleet upon the disposition of the Chief, 
“leutenant Bascom then determined 
‘o detain him and some others of his 
stages until the tribe should 
) a captive boy carried off 
with the herd and surrender the stolen 
f the mmals. That determination was only 
chise \ dernier resort after every 
off ' peaceful persuasion had 
ile. When Cochise was in- 


stronghold « 


leliver iy 


j 
0 de- 


id to 


formed that he would not be allowed 
to depart until after the demand made 
by the representative of the govern- 
ment had been complied with he arose 
from where the party was seated and 
yelling to his companions to follow him 
boldly dashed through the bystanders 
and with some of the warriors escaped 
into the adjacent ravines from where 
they, with others who had been waiting 
to learn the outcome of his visit, 
opened fire upon the occupants of the 
mail corral. 

Next day an Indian woman was dis- 
patched with a message informing the 
Chief that the hostages detained would 
be taken to Fort Buchanan and con- 
fined there until the captive and the 
cattle were restored. The Overland 
mail-coach from California was at- 
tacked from a well prepared ambus- 
cade on entering the pass that night, 
but, after a wounded horse had been 
cut adrift, miraculously, escaped; the 
driver, with a shattered leg and with 
one of his passengers shot through the 
chest, having succeeded in getting the 
unwounded horses to pull the coach to 
the corral. 

There being several wounded men 
at the station, one of the soldiers vol- 
unteered to attempt to lead a mule 
over the steep and untraveled hill-side 
and from the outside endeavor to es- 
cape during the night towards Fort 
Buchanan in quest of aid. The brave 
man having succeeded in creeping out 
without detection reached the mail- 
station at Dragoon Spring early next 
morning and after receiving a remount 
arrived at the post during the second 
night of the weary and dangerous jour- 
ney. On the same day, in response to 
the message sent him, Cochise ap- 
proached the mail-station with a white 
flag and called for a talk with the 
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soldier captain, which was accorded: 
Lieutenant Bascom, two soldiers, Wal- 
lace and two other mail employees, 
meeting the Chief with an equal num- 
ber of his followers at a point about 
one hundred and fifty yards from the 
corral. The parley had hardly com- 
menced when a sentinel posted on the 
roof of the station-house discovered 
a large number of Indian warriors 
crouching from view in a ravine close 
to and behind Cochise. The soldier 
called out and had scarcely concluded 
his warning when a dash to surround 
Bascom’s party and to cut off his re- 
treat was made, the warriors in the ra- 
vine opening fire on him as he fell back, 
but he escaped without injury although 
several rifle bullets passed through his 
clothing and one through his hat. Wal- 
lace and his companions, presuming 
upon their intimacy with the Indians, 
incautiously mingled with Cochise’s 
party, were seized and dragged into the 
ravine, after which they were not again 
* seen alive. At that critical moment 
the hostages attempted to escape from 
the guard; one of them was shot and 
killed and another knocked down and 
transfixed to the earth by the bayonet 
of a sentinel—the weapon passing 
through his abdomen without wound- 
ing the viscera, as evinced by his 
speedy recovery and his ability to walk 
with other prisoners a mile and a half 
to the place of execution where he and 
five other warriors were hanged seven 
days later. 

At that time there had been quite 
a heavy snowfall at the pass which 
was used until it became impractica- 
ble to melt sufficient thereof to supply 
water for the men and animals at the 
place, after which it became necessary 
to resort to the spring situated about 
five or six hundred yards from cor- 
















































IT 
ral. On the third day after the ou. 
break part of the herd was drivey 
from the station to the spring but 
the mules had reached the water {jp 
Indians pounced from all direction, 
and succeeded in stampeding the gy) 
mals but not until several of the guard 
and Indians had been shot down, \ 
the attack was not unexpected part of 
the mules were detained to be sent {yy. 
ward after those sent to the wate 
should have returned. The statemey 
that sixteen of them had been reserva 
to mount that number of men to rid 
back to Fort Buchanan in quest of the 
medical officer is simply ridiculous, » 
it would have been utterly impracti- 
cable for that number of men and ai- 
mals to have departed without being 
discovered and captured by the Indians 
then surrounding and watching the 
movements of the beleaguered party. 
As it was, the success of the daring 
soldier who during the darkness of 
night stealthily scaled the steep and 
pathless mountain side and groped his 
way out to the plain and rode thence to 
the post was indeed marvelous; sr- 
rounded as was the command by «v- 
eral hundred savages thirsting for the 
lives of the whole party. 

Soon after the arrival of the me 
senger at the post the writer volunteer 
to take a small but picked number 0! 
men and endeavor to reach the pas 
direct instead of going to Fort Brecker- 
ridge, about one hundred miles north 
west of Buchanan, to accompany ‘¥ 
troops of cavalry then ordered t 
proceed from there to the assistant? 
of Bascom’s force. There being ™ 
mounted troops at Buchanan, fourteet 
reliable infantry were selected for tht 
hazardous service. James Graydon, § 
discharged soldier, who was ready {ot 
an adventure, joined us, and the par 
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he out. set out, mounted on mules, in the face 
drive, of a heavy snow-storm. In that lati- 
but ere tude the February days are short and 
ter the hence as one hundred miles had to be 
rections traversed to reach the pass, it required 
he ani. two days to accomplish the weary and 


fatiguing journey, sixty-five of which, 


> guard . . 
4) Dragoon Spring, were made during 


m. As 
part of ‘ie first day’s march. On the second 
ont for. jay, while crossing the broad plain west 


Water of the Chiricahua mountain range, a 
itement party of Indians, evidently returning 
eserved from a raid, was discovered driving a 
to ride herd of cattle and horses. Pursuit was 
| of the made and after a long and exciting 
lous, ag chase and a running fight, extending 
practi. over several miles, the Indians aban- 
nd ani- doned the stock, consisting of some 
t being thirty ponies and forty cattle, all of 
Indians which with three Indian warriors who 
ng the failed to escape, were captured. Know- 
party ing that the party to whose relief I was 
daring going was short of provisions it was de- 
ness of termined to drive the animals before us, 
ep and and for the further reason that in the 
ped his event of our being attacked within the 
ence to pass our escape would be facilitated 
S; sur through the desire of the enemy to 
Dy sev- stampede and recapture the large drive 
for the of animals in our possession. The pris- 
oners were secured and every precau- 
tion taken to defend ourselves while 
passing through the long and tortuous 
passage leading to where Bascom’s 
party was environed. 

On arriving at the entrance to the 
caion a train of five wagons was found 


e mes 
nteerel 
nber of 
Ve pass 
recken- 

north- 


ny two in the wash, plundered and burned. To 
red to the partially consumed wagon-wheels 
stan? the naked remains of eight human 


bodies were lashed—the unfortunate 
and unsuspecting victims having been 
captured were stripped and tied to the 
vehicles and then slowly tortured to 
death by the burning of their outfit! 

How we escaped destruction should 


ing 00 
ourteel 
for the 
rdon, 8 
dy for 
p party 


now be related. When the Indians ran 
off the stock from the spring they 
drove the animals out on the west side 
of the mountains, and while running 
them to the north-west they discov- 
ered a company of infantry on the 
march, changing station from Fort 
Breckenridge to Fort Bliss, on the Rio 
Grande. Suspecting that that force 
was marching to the east side of the 
pass for the purpose of attacking them 
in the rear the Indians followed that 
command and thereby left the west- 
ern entrance unguarded and hence the 
escape of my small party which but for 
that fortunate incident would undoubt- 
edly have been attacked and inevitably 
destroyed. 

On reaching the mail-station, where 
our arrival was hailed with shouts of 
joy, as it was feared that the expected 
relief party had been intercepted and 
wiped out; the wounded were attended, 
and next morning, after the arrival of 
the two troops of cavalry, a scout 
through the southern part of the moun- 
tain range, was made, but, on seeing 
the concentration of troops for their 
punishment, the Indians vanished in 
various directions. Two more days 
were spent in seeking the camp or vil- 
lage of Cochise which was found and 
destroyed. While on the march in 
quest of his home our presence dis- 
turbed a flock of buzzards some dis- 
tance to the right of the trail leading 
to the chief’s favorite camping-ground, 
and, on riding over to the place from 
where the birds had flown, the ghastly 
remains of six human bodies, upon 
which the vultures had been banquet- 
ting, were discovered. The evidence 
was indubitable that the skeletons were 
those of the unfortunate Wallace and 
his companions and three other pris- 
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oners who had fallen into the power 
of the savages. 

It was then and there that it was 
determined to execute an equal num- 
ber of the Indian warriors confined at 
the mail-station. The silly fabrication 
that a game of chance decided their 
fate is as absurd and groundless as the 
ridiculous assertion that I objected to 
their execution and wanted to take 
them to the post of Fort B [Buchanan]. 
So far from having remonstrated 
against their merited punishment, it 
was I who suggested their summary 
execution, man for man. On Bascom 
expressing reluctance to resort to the 
extreme measure proposed, I urged my 
right to dispose of the lives of the 
three prisoners captured by me, after 
which he then acceded to the retali- 
tory proposition and agreed that those 
prisoners and three of the hostages 
taken by him should be brought there 
and executed, which after full and de- 
liberate consideration was accordingly 
done, two days afterward, when the 
troops marched by that point on their 
return to Forts Breckenridge and Buch- 
anan. The punishment was an extreme 
mode of reprisal but was demanded and 
justified by the persistent acts of 
treachery and the atrocious cruelties 
perpetrated by the most cowardly and 
intractable tribe of savages infesting 
the territory. 

Instead of incurring blame for the 
extreme retribution inflicted, the com- 
manding officer of Fort Buchanan was 
instructed that: 


The Department Commander directs 
that you will publicly express to Dr. 
Irwin, U. S. Army, and to Lieutenant 
Bascom, 7th U. S. Infantry, his appro- 
bation of the excellent conduct of those 
officers, and the troops under their 
command in the operations against the 
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Apache Indians during ¢ 
He emphaticaily dine = om 
ant Bascom’s decided action in ex. 
cuting the Indian warriors, after ti. 
atrocious murders which had be 
committed by the tribe. 
From the foregoing it will be per. 
ceived that the imputations circulate 
against Lieutenant Bascom’s experi- 
ence and conduct are utterly unworthy 
of credence, and it was a painful ay. 
prise to those who knew that gallant 
young officer to learn that anyone pro. 
fessing to have served in the same regi- 
ment with Bascom could be brought 
through hearsay or misrepresentation 
to speak unjustly of him and esp. 
cially of his conduct on that trying 
occasion. Subsequently it was my for. 
tune to share with him the dangers of 
conflict with the Chiricahuas on oces- 
sions where lack of coolness and cow- 
age on his part would have involved 
the destruction of himself and his com- 
panions. 
George N. Bascom was bor in 
Kentucky and graduated at the U. § 
Military Academy in June, 1858. 
Appointed Brevet 2nd Lieutenant Sth 
Infantry, same year: Promoted 2d 
Lieutenant, 7th Infantry April 1859; 
Ist Lieutenant 1860. Appointed Cap- 
tain 16th Infantry October 24, 1861. 
Killed in battle at Valverde, Nev 
Mexico, February 21, 1862. 
The troops with which we were serv- 
ing at that time remained in Arizona, 
until August, 1861, but while the bodies 
of several small parties who had been 
captured, barbarously tortured and mv 
tilated before having been put to deat! 
by their fiendish captors, were discov: 
ered at various times and places, ¥ 
never heard of a party of two hundre’ 
emigrants having been massacred # 
Apache Pass or elsewhere in Arizona 
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When I again traversed the pass some 
1s after the events related, the 


uten- six montl 
= bodies of the Indians executed still 
A. dangled on the oak trees over the graves 


of our murdered people. The debris of 
‘he train burnt at the entrance to the 


per- eaion gave sad evidence of the devilish 
lated work perpetrated at that point before 
= the execution of the Indian warriors. 


The remains of that time doubtless gave 
origin to the story that two hundred 
Texan emigrants had been massacred at 


fe that spot in retaliation and the per- 
reg verted exaggeration forcibly illustrates 
mug that the credulity of some of those who 
— passed through Apache Pass some 
e+ months after the transactions described 
rying was grossly imposed upon at the ex- 
hag pense of the truth and the actual and 
ike tragic occurrences that took place. 
pe From the time our. troops first en- 
6% tered Arizona, in 1857, until the Chiri- 
olved eahua Apaches were removed in 1886, 
— those Indians were open or covert ene- 
mies of the white races and during that 
7 > period the lives of hundreds of our peo- 
; 058 ple were sacrificed to the insatiable 
, Oth thirst of the Apache for cruel and cow- 
4% ardly assassination. ere 
1858: Assuming a state of quasi friendli- 
sig ness when it suited their schemes to do 
Uap- err 
1861 s0, the C hiricahua Apaches alternated 
New their marauding raids from one side of 
the international boundary when play- 
oan ing at peace on the other side. While 
wae all other Indian tribes in the territory 
dies entered into treaties of amity and 


to the cultivation of their reser- 


vations, those dastardly freebooters re- 
jected every effort made to bring them 
under treaty obligations; the utmost 
they would concede to the exercise of 
authority over them consisted in their 
willingness to be fed and pampered at 
government expense while resting upon 
their arms. 

By the untiring energy and perse- 
verance of such officers as General 
Crook, the lamented Crawford, Law- 
ton, Gatewood, Davis, Maus, Wood 
and others, the Chiricahuas were fi- 
nally brought to bay, and through 
the wisdom and determination of Gen- 
eral Miles they have been transported 
from scenes made memorable by the 
perpetration of their diabolical cruel- 
ties. 


B. J. D. Irwin. 
Approved 


B. L. E. Bonneville 
Col. 3d Inf 
Comdg Detachment 


General Irwin died December 15, 
1917, at the age of eighty-seven, and 
was buried at West Point, N. Y. He 
was survived by his son, Brig. Gen. 
George Leroy Irwin, commandant of 
the Field Artillery School at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, and two daughters, one the 
wife of Lieut. Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick, who rendered valuable service 
abroad during the World War, and the 
other the wife of Major A. A. Small, 
M.C., the Chief of the Medical Service, 
Base Hospital, Camp Pike, Arkansas, 
in 1918. 

















The New Infantry Accompanying 
Weapons 
Captain Joun K. Rice, Infantry! 


HE 37-mm. Infantry Gun, M I, 
and the 75-mm. Infantry Mortar, 

M I, as they were officially designated 

at the time of their adoption by the 
War Department during the summer of 
1927, are the twin children of the two 
prominent and active World War vet- 
erans, the 37-mm. Gun, Model of 1916, 
(the “One Pounder’) and the 3-inch 
(Stokes) Trench Mortar (the “Stove 
Pipe”). One parent (the 37-mm. gun) 

was of French origin, the other of Eng- 
lish. They became acquainted upon 
the latter’s entry into the World War 
in 1917, and soon became very closely 
associated on account of their mutual 
ability to assist by their fire power in 
the direct support of the Infantry bat- 
talion. One (the 37-mm. gun) was of 
refined character and of good family; 
the other (the trench mortar) was 
much more crude; it was a war baby 
whose father was a soldier of fortune 
and who, in 1927, was killed while 
fighting for a Chinese general. The 
characteristics of the two old weapons 
were exactly opposite; the 37-mm. gun 
threw its shells on a flat trajectory and 
with considerable punch, while the 
trench mortar lobbed its shells high in 
the air, more in the foreign manner of 
throwing a grenade, and depended for 
its effect on the large area that was 
covered with fragments when the shell 
struck the ground and exploded. But, 
as like attracts unlike, especially when 
they are thrown into constant contact 
and are fighting for a common cause, 


* Instructor in Howitzer Company Weapons at The Infantry School. 
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so did this pair attract each other an 
come to the United States together in 
1917. Here, they were immediately 
accepted in the society of other infgp. 
try weapons and given a home in the 
headquarters company of the Infantry 
regiment. After the war they estab- 
lished a home of their own in the 
howitzer company of the war strength 
regiment, where they are to be found 
now. During peace times, in the Reg- 
ular Army, they are still sojourning in 
one platoon of the regimental heai- 
quarters company. 

Ten years is a long life for weapons 
as active as these two were during the 
war, and they are now about to retire 
in favor of their newly adopted of- 
spring, that have already been found 
to possess admirable characteristics of 
power, accuracy and adaptability, and 
that, as soon as they have grown sufi- 
ciently (in quantity), bid fair to out 
strip any deeds performed by their for- 
bears. 

The 37-mm. Gun, Model of 1916 
(U. S.), was designed in the Puteaw 
Arsenal in France in 1885. However, 
it was not produced in quantity until 
the beginning of the World War, whe 
it was manufactured and issued to the 
French service as an infantry accom 
panying gun for the purpose of break- 
ing up enemy resistance whether «- 
countered in the form of machine gui 
in the open or firing from machine gu 
nests, “pill boxes,” or field emplact- 
ments. The gun was found to be very 
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ective for this purpose and imme- 
‘ately gained popular favor in the 
reach army. We adopted the gun upon 
our entry into the war in 1917. We 
bought 621 guns from the French and 
made arrangements for their American 
manufacture. Considerable time was 
necessary for “tooling-up” in prepara- 
ion for this production, and the first 
delivery from this country was made 
in June, 1918. By the time of the Ar- 
mistice 150 weapons had been shipped 
to the A. E. F. They proved to be so 
eminently successful that the original 
contract for the manufacture of 1,200 
guns had been nearly trebled by the 
close of the war. 

As a flat-trajectory weapon of the 
field-gun type this gun (Model of 1916) 
fires an explosive projectile weighing 
approximately one pound, with a muz- 
tle velocity of 1,276 feet per second. 
The weapon is very accurate and, at 
the ranges at which it is ordinarily used 
in combat (600-1,800 yards), the shell 
has considerable “punch” or penetrat- 
ing power. These characteristics made 
the weapon especially effective for the 
destruction of such targets as definitely 
located enemy machine guns or similar 
infantry supporting weapons. Although 
the high-explosive shell is not designed 
for armor piercing, it has, on normal 
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Puteaut impact, penetrated one-half inch armor 
owever, plate at 300 yards. The total weight 
y until of the old 37-mm. gun and carriage is 
r, when 


about 340 pounds. It may be trans- 
ported in any one of three ways—lim- 
bered to a cart and drawn by a mule; 
drawn “on wheels” by members of the 
gun squad; or split into two-man loads 
and carried “by hand.” By the judi- 
tious use of these means, the 37-mm. 
gun can accompany infantry on the 
march or in the attack. It is consid- 
fred an essential element to be used as 
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a part of the battalion in combat for 
the close support of the battalion com- 
bat team. 

At the close of the World War a 
board was convened in the A. E. F. to 
consider, among other things, the effec- 
tiveness of various weapons as actually 
demonstrated in combat. The question 
of the effectiveness of the 3-inch artil- 
lery piece as an accompanying gun 
arose, and questionnaires were sent to 
all officers who had handled that 
weapon as such. Of sixty-one instances 
cited, in which accompanying guns 
were called for, there were only three 
in which the guns actually got forward 
and into their firing positions. In two 
of these three cases the guns were 
moved forward under cover of early 
morning mist, and this same mist, 
which offered protection during the 
move, prevented the guns from firing 
until after the Infantry had “jumped- 
off,” made considerable advance, and 
been stopped. In all other instances 
cited, the guns were knocked out dur- 
ing the move, horses were killed, or im- 
passable obstacles (such as wide, deep 
trenches or streams) were encountered, 
and the artillery pieces never reached 
their destinations in time to accomplish 
their accompanying-gun missions. The 
report of this A. E. F. board was that: 


It appears, therefore, that the 3-inch 
(artillery) gun as an accompanying 
gun has not been successful in our ser- 
vice, no example being found where it 
actually kept up with the Infantry, fir- 
ing from time to time. This expe- 
rience is apparently the same as that 
found among our Allies and also in the 
German army. 


This same board sent questionnaires 
to Infantry commanders, to obtain 
their views concerning the value of the 
37-mm. gun and the 3-inch trench mor- 
tar as close-supporting weapons. The 
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following are abstracts of some of the 
replies: 
37-mm. Guns: 

Easily manhandled, with ammuni- 
tion light enough to be brought for- 
ward, fairly inconspicuous, give valu- 
able service. 

Shell of great power would be desir- 
able, but not at expense of (present) 
light weight, mobility and maneuver- 
ability. 

Against machine guns and tanks it is 
the most effective weapon the Infan- 


try has. 


Both Weapons: 

Both 37-mm. guns and 3-inch trench 
mortars most essential to Infantry bat- 
talion as a part of its permanent equip- 
ment. 

The recommendation of the A. E. F. 
superior board, based on such remarks 
and other similar observations, was 
that: “There would seem to be need 
for at least six of these weapons in each 
regiment (two per battalion).” 

So far, little mention has been made 
of the trench mortar. Although the 
3-inch (Stokes) trench mortar shell is 
very powerful for its size, and although 
personnel within 30 yards of the point 
where it strikes are almost sure to be 
hit, the weapon has several disadvan- 
tages and was not the popular weapon 
that the 37-mm. gun was during the 
World War. The mortar is crude in 
many respects. It is actually a piece 
of plumbing consisting of a smooth 
drawn steel tube with a nipple in the 
base, for a barrel; two tubular legs with 
a simply constructed trunnion standard 
carrying an elevating and traversing 
screw, for a mount; no recoil mechan- 
ism except a cast or pressed-steel base 
plate which is embedded in the earth 
and into which the base of the mortar 
fits; no sights, except a roughly painted 














































ns a 
white line which extends the fy] length 
of the top of the barrel. It is g muzzle. 
loading weapon in which the shell js 
inserted into the muzzle, released, and 
slides to the base of the mortar, where 
the propellant is ignited and the shel 
thereby driven out. The shells an 
shipped in an unprepared form, which 
means that the gun crew must attach 
the propellant and fuse to the shell jus 
before firing. The shell is subject to 
misfires, which must be carefully 
handled and in a prescribed manner in 
order to avoid danger. The weapon 
draws enemy fire. And, finally, the 
limiting ranges of the weapon are 25) 
to 750 yards—not very great. 

However, in spite of these many un- 
favorable things about the mortar, the 
fact that it was of simple, rough con- 
struction meant that any large plumb 
ing concern could produce it in quan- 
tity without delay for manufacture of 
new tools, and, therefore, within a min- 
imum of time. The technical handling 
of the mortar is comparatively simple. 
Until the past year, this has been the 
best weapon in existence in our service 
for the accomplishment of its particu- 
lar, important mission. And possibly 
that mission will bear repeating—to be 
able, on short notice, to throw a con- 
siderable charge of high-explosive from 
a protected, defiladed position, over the 
mask and into those spaces close to our 
front lines, which cannot be reached 
by the other battalion weapons or 02 
which it is impossible or unsafe for ar- 
tillery to fire. It is also the weapoa 
which is most effective for firing upo 
an area in which it is known that ther 
is an enemy weapon such as a mortar, 
machine gun or 37-mm. gun, but 2 
which the exact location of that weapon 
cannot be determined. It is 4 good 
area weapon, in contrast to a sniping 
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length weapon, and has thoroughly proven its 
Nuzzle. orth in our service. 

shel! is Within one month after the Armis- 
d, and tice there were three boards in this 
, Where country which were considering pos- 
shell sible improvements in the armament of 
ls are infantry and supporting units. These 


were the Infantry-Cavalry Board, the 


Which 
attach Artillery Board, and a Howitzer Board. 
I] just As the result of considerable post- 


lect to by these boards, the Ord- 


refully ME pan e Department was set to work on 
mer in veapon of dual-purpose type; that 
reanon ne carriage that would mount 





y, the caliber, high velocity 


4 w angie ” 6 . agi 
re 25 y angle fire” or “a larger THE 37-MM. INFANTRY GUN, M. I, ON 
velocity cannon for high WHEELS 
An attempt was made to Gun squad in a formation around gun to assist 
‘ moving it over obstacles 
these two sets of characteris- 
2.24-inch weapon. The spe- f 
ons called for a carriage that dual type of weapon, and many faults 
| mount a weapon of such ealiber, Were disclosed before the piece finally 
nnon and carriage to be divisible blew up. The heavier projectiles were 
o loads of not greater than 70 pounds ot accurate and tumbled in flight, 
the weapon to be able to fire while the 6-pound shells, although 
. 6-pound or a 10-pound high- fairly accurate, did not carry sufficient 
sive projectile—the 6-pound shell bursting charge to be as effective as 
trajectory fire and to have cer- those of the old 3-inch trench mortar. 


ny un- 
ar, the 
h con- 
lumb- 
quan- 
ure of 
4 min- 
ndling 
imple. 


bn the 


alls 


ervice 


rticu- in armor-piercing qualities, the 10- The principal difficulties arose, how- 
ssibly nd shell for high angle fire. In 1920, ever, in attempting to design a suitable 
to be nodel of this type was produced carriage for both flat trajectory and 


to Aberdeen Proving Grounds high angle fire, and at the same time 
Many difficulties had been en- have a sturdy, substantial mount with- 
trying to produce this in such weight limits that the weapon 
could be transported and maneuvered 
by infantry and be kept within close 
supporting distance. It was soon de- 
cided that such a weapon could not be 
constructed and efforts were turned 
toward the development of separate 
weapons; one for flat trajectory fire, 
with considerable muzzle velocity in 
order to obtain smashing, destructive 
effect against machine guns or armored 
. materiel; and the other, for high angle ; 
THE 37-MM. INFANTRY GUN, M I (45-65 degrees) fire, with a lower muz- 
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zle velocity, for hurling larger charges 
of high explosive into a given area. 
This policy meant, on one hand, the 
improvement of the 37-mm. gun to 
obtain greater penetrating power with- 
out sacrificing the splendid accuracy 
and maneuverability of the 37-mm. 
Gun, Model of 1916. On the other 
hand, it meant an attempt to overcome 
all of the faults and difficulties which 
had been experienced with the 3-inch 
(Stokes) Trench Mortar and to pro- 


37-mm. Gun 37-mm. Infantry 
Weights: Model of 1916 Gun, M1 
Go oa x5 oo Fes Fate eee eee 88 Ibs. (incl. recoil 80 Ibs. 
cylinder) 
eI 5 hive Shin's: wD 96 pS 166 Ibs. 110 Ibs. 
po EE) ea ee eee 86 Ibs 81.5 lbs. 
Cradle and recoil mechanism............... 88 .5 lbs. 

NG Gity dca 54 Gama ak teins <kaie 340 Ibs 360 Ibs. (approx.) 
og BO eee eee 1.23 lbs 1.25 lbs. 
IIR so ons False 4s ass .. 1276 f/s 2000 f/s. 
NN ET FE PO Vn | ey 3960 yds. 5500 yds. (approx.) 
Armor penetration (normal impact)........... 4% inch @ 300 yds. 1 inch @ 500 yds. 
REL ts ston s Gdn, ce arnay nos on vis enel 7 to 10 inches 19 to 20 inches 
eS ce EE Rotating Sliding 
BD. o.0bsaatawsedaweaegnrhedietknkns Telescopic and Telescopic and quadrant 

quadrant combined 


duce a finished mortar with greater 
range and accuracy, which would re- 
quire less time to emplace and which 
would be less dangerous to the mortar 
squad. 

After extensive tests with various 
pilot models by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, at Aberdeen, and by the In- 
fantry Board, at Fort Benning, the War 
Department approved weapons of both 
types, and, in July, 1927, adopted them, 
together with their accompanying 
sights and carriages, as standard for 
manufacture and issue to the Service. 
The official designations are “Gun, In- 
fantry, 37-mm., M I,” and “Mortar, 
Infantry, 75-mm., M I.” The basic 
allowances, as contemplated at present, 
for these two new weapons are the same 
as now prescribed for the 37-mm. Gun, 


Se ee 
Model of 1916, and the 3-inch (Stokes) 
Trench Mortar. The extent to whic, 
issues will be made will depend upon 
the funds available for manufactyy 
and, in the absence of any 
may cover a considerable period of 
years; although it is expected that some 
of these weapons may be produced dur. 
ing the fiscal year of 1929, 
The following table compares anj 
contrasts the characteristics of the old 
and new 37-mm, guns: 





The 37-mm. Infantry Gun, M |, is 
of similar design to the Model of 1916. 
The barrel is longer and the round oi 
ammunition carries an increased pro- 
pelling charge, thereby giving greater 
muzzle velocity with consequent in- 
creased range and penetrating power. 
The prime object of the increased mur- 
zle velocity is, however, to create the 
greater penetrating power; the it 
creased range is an incidental resultant 
factor, inasmuch as the ordinary com- 
bat ranges for the weapon probably 
will be at ranges up to the limit of 
observation (1,800-2,000 yards). The 
gun has a vertical sliding breech block 
and is fired by means of a lanyard, i 
contrast to the rotating breech block 
on the old model. The recoil mechan- 
ism is of the hydro-spring type with 
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= 
be counter recoil springs around the 
sass and a piston- -and-oil cylinder lo- 
cated above the cradle. The elevating 
and traversing hand wheels have been 
on larger and the traversing screw 
bas been redesigned to permit more 
rapid manipulation and make it possi- 
ble to maintain laying on more rapidly 
moving tanks than those which were 
ysed during the World War. In one 
test with the new traversing mechan- 
ism, an automobile followed an eccen- 
trie course from a position about 1,000 
“ds from the gun, to within 300 yards 
and ran at an average 
speed of 20 miles per hour. The gun- 
ner was able to set his sights and lay 
oun to hit the ear, and then he was 
to manipulate the gun with suf- 
ficient rapidity to maintain the laying 
all times. 


the piece, 


on the car at 


It may be noted that, while the new 
37-mm. gun weighs about 360 pounds 
ontrast to 340 pounds for the old 


one, the new weapon is divisible into 

r loads when carried by hand, while 
is divisible into only three. 
The new wheels are*of smaller diameter 
and of lighter construction than the 
id. They are the light, ball-bearing 
been recently 
lopted for use on the standard chassis 

all infantry cart transportation 

as machine gun and ammunition 


the oid one 


wheels which have 


Both of the new weapons are con- 
sidered as quite maneuverable for their 
weight and type. During August, 
1927, the Howitzer Company, 29th In- 
*, with two platoons equipped with 
these weapons, conducted a ten-day 
maneuver under the direction of the 
Infantry Board. In this test the weap- 
ons were taken across country through 
the thickest country on the Fort Ben- 
uing reservation, and for long marches 


lantn 














THE 75-MM. INFANTRY GUN, M I 


over rough and sandy roads and trials. 
No country was found through which 
the weapons could not be taken “on 
wheels” and drawn by either the mule 
or by the personnel of the gun squad. 
On the road marches, although the 
weather was hot (95 to 115 degrees in 
the sun) and although much heavy 
sand was encountered, the mules had 
no serious difficulty and the draft of 
the carriages was considered good. 
This maneuver included one 2,000- 
vard advance on a given azimuth, at 
night, through wooded country and one 
night march (between 12:00 midnight 
and 8:00 a. m.) of 16 miles over old 
wooded trails and roads, many of 
which had not been used for the past 
eight years. One purpose of the ma- 
neuver was to encounter as many ob- 
stacles as possible, under as adverse 
conditions as possible, during contin- 

















THE 75-MM. INFANTRY MORTAR, M I, ON WHEELS 


Drawn by mortar squad personnel 


uous field service for a period of ten 
days. Although minor weaknesses in 
construction were discovered, the 
weapons were not difficult to handle 
and did not work to destroy the morale 
of the troops involved. 

The 75-mm. Infantry Mortar is, of 
course, a tremendous improvement 
over the old mortar. It is a finished 
sort of weapon. It has a rifled barrel, 
is breech-loading, has a sliding breech 
block similar in design to that of the 
new 37-mm. gun and is fired by means 
of a lanyard. Its recoil mechanism is 
of the hydro-spring type and is like- 
wise similar in design to that of the 
37-mm. Gun, M I. The weapon is 
habitually drawn and always fired from 
a wheel mount, and the wheels are the 
same ball-bearing wheels as have been 
adopted for the standard infantry cart 
chassis. The traversing mechanism is 
a part of the axle. The axle is wormed 
and there is a large traversing hand- 
wheel just inside the left wheel of the 
mount. The elevating mechanism con- 
sists of telescoping screws and a large 
elevating handwheel. The mortar is 
equipped with a quadrant sight. 

The total weight of the mortar and 


carriage is about 360 pounds and js 
divisible into four loads for carrying 
“by hand.” The weapon is ver 
quickly and readily placed in position 
to fire. It is necessary only to lower 
the float, jump on it to insure that it 
is well seated in the soil, and then pos- 
sibly place a bag of sand on the top 
of the float—this brief procedure in con- 
trast to the ten or fifteen minutes that 
it takes to dig and revet a properly 
constructed base plate pit, and to 
mount in it the 3-inch (Stokes) Trench 
Mortar. Also, the direction of fire 
may be shifted rapidly through large 
angles by merely lifting the float and 
then resetting the mortar in the de 
sired direction—in contrast to digging 
separate pits whenever the fire of the 
old mortar was shifted more than 
eighteen degrees. 

The limiting ranges for the 75-mm 
mortar are 400 and 1,800 yards—a con- 
siderable increase when compared with 
the 250-750 yard range of the former 
mortar; and firing tests have show 
the new weapon to be very accurate 
to very nearly its extreme range. The 
present new ammunition is of the z0ut 
semifixed type. The high explo: 
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aiden 
shell weighs about 12 pounds and con- 
tains a bursting charge of 1% pounds 
of T. N. T. Its appearance 1s similar in 
shape to an artillery 75-mm. shell. 
Around the shell is a narrow, copper 
rotating band which is gripped by the 
rifing as the shell passes through the 
bore: thus causing the shell to rotate 
and thereby preventing its tumbling in 
fight. The base of the shell is fitted 
snugly, but is not erimped, into a brass 
cartridge case. The case contains suf- 
fcient ballistite propellant in a silk 
tubing for firing into the maximum 
none. If it is desired to fire into zones 
: shorter ranges, portions of the bal- 
be removed. To prepare 





listite may 


Board, is giving them a “service test” 
for one year. The purpose of the test 
is, in general, (1) to determine the 
proper organization of the squad, pla- 
toon and company to most efficiently 
operate and serve the weapons in com- 
bat; (2) to obtain necessary data for 
training regulations on such subjects 
as mechanical training, drill, marks- 
manship, and the technique of direct 
and indirect laying; and, (3) by means 
of road tests, firing tests, and maneu- 
vering over rough and varied terrain, to 
determine any mechanical weaknesses 
that may exist. Tests have progressed 
to such a point that it is obvious that 
only minor mechanical changes need 
be made; organization tests have been 
completed and recommendations for 
the organization and size of the squad, 
platoon, and howitzer company sub- 
mitted to the Chief of Infantry, and 
the work of obtaining the necessary 
data for training regulations is now in 
progress. Thus, by the time the 37-mm. 
Infantry Gun, M I, and the 75-mm. 
Infantry Mortar, M I, are manufac- 
tured in any quantity and issued to the 
service, there will undoubtedly be in 
existence a carefully developed or- 
ganization and rather complete data 
and training texts. 








Lower Height Limit for Army Aircraft 


N ORDER to reduce as far as possible the danger 


and is the round for firing at less than the 
Tying maximum zone, the shell is removed 
very from the cartridge case, one or more 
a segments of silk tubing containing the 
lower ballistite powder are removed, the cas- 
that it ing with the remaining segments is again 
“ert attached to the shell, and the round is 
he top then ready to insert into the breech of 
ares the mortar 
8 that Brief mention has been made of cer- 
operly tain recent tests and maneuvers with 
nd ” e weapons. The Howitzer Com- 
rench pany, 29th Infantry, at Fort Benning, 
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to ground troops from low-flying airplanes during 
maneuvers, the War Department has set 75 feet as 
the limit below which aircraft will not fly over troops. 
Instructions also prescribe that in all forms of train- 
ing involving combined use of air and ground troops, 
in air races, on exhibition flights, or on any mission 
that calls for flying over persons on the ground, air- 
craft will at all times be handled in such a manner 
as to insure the safety of all concerned. 











Publicity 


First LizuTENANT JOHN WECKERLING, 22d Infantry 


EFORE the World War our Army 

was a thing apart from civil life. 

Of course, officers and men at that 

time made many outside contacts, but 

generally speaking the Military held to 

its own life and manner of living, a bit 
proudly too, it must be admitted. 

As a consequence of this isolation 
many misunderstandings occurred, and 
it is not an exaggeration to say that the 
Regular Army was actually unpopular 
in some parts of our country. The 
Army at that time was loath to have 
any of its affairs appear in the public 
prints; consequently, if any scandal 
occurred within the Army, the papers 
played it up with vigor. The news- 
paper man is only human; when he 
was denied stories, he found delight in 
omitting the sympathetic touch and 
missed few chances for a “spread” gen- 
erally detrimental to the Service. If 
perchance Private John Soldier and 
some companions attempted to defeat 
a majority of the Longshoremen’s 
‘Union in a Brooklyn bar, and the en- 
suing fight ended up in bruises and 
jail—for the soldiers at any rate—who 
was to be their advocate before an un- 
sympathetic judge? Nowadays if any 
of our soldiers are locked up for a little 
roughness in a nearby city, the affair 
is generally treated as a college prank, 
or at the worst the company command- 
er can usually have the men released 
to him for his attention. 

A subtle change has taken place since 
the World War. The Military now en- 
joys the distinction of being “news”— 
but most officers do not realize this or 
appreciate it in the proper light. News- 
paper men, generally, admit that the 
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happenings of officers and men are of 
value, but often complain of the “nq 
tape” necessary to get the particuly 
items that they want. In some post 
the adjutant alone has authority to p. 


lease general news items, the polo re. sh 
resentative releases polo information, br 
some officer’s wife social items, |) 
every post there should be one officer ot 
responsible for dissemination of pub- Pi 
licity and news, as distinguished from 7" 
publicity. a 
Now there are certain rules that this . 
officer would do well to observe: h 
He should know personally at leas . 
the following on each newspaper: P 
The managing editor, the city o ‘ 
g 


news editor, the sporting editor, the s- 
cial editor, the photographer or the 
photogravure editor. He should keep 
in touch with these people by visits to 
their offices at least once a week. He 
should show attention to some or all of 
them; he should invite them to lunch- 
eon or a specially arranged event. He 
should give them cards or passes that 
admit them to all parades, military 
demonstrations, athletic events, hors 
shows, polo matches, and the like. The 
newspapers like to deal with one per- 
son for all matters of publicity. 

The publicity officer should keep in 
mind that all papers should be treated 
alike. They will be quick to notice 
partiality. He should distribute lis 
news items at the same time; or, if the 
community is served by both morning 
and afternoon papers, he should dit 
tribute the items so that there may b 
an equal division as to priority of pub 
lishing the news. In events of out 
standing importance such as hone 
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| al 
ows or polo tournaments, items 
should be released for publication on 
Sunday mornings when all papers ap- 
ar at the same time. 
The publicity officer should keep a 


are of a —_ 
1 “ne serap book for clippings. Clippings of 
ticular national importance, such as an edito- 
e posts rial on the R. O. T. C. or comments on 
to re. the Army, or on @ branch in general 
lo rep. should be sent to the chief of the 
nation branch of the officer concerned. 
8. Ih Care should be taken in the release 
officer of some kinds of news. The news- 
f pub. papers are not anxious for news of a 
1 from routine nature such as incidents of the 
daily life of the post, drills, rifle marks- 
at this manship, bayonet practice, and the 
like. Athletic events have the greatest 
t least appeal, and social news is eagerly 
. printed. Small items showing that Pri- 
ity or vate Jones has been promoted to the 


grade of corporal are interesting only 
in the small town where Jones lived. 
Often routine matters have great value 
if the event is attended by a local ce- 
lebrity or is sponsored by a well-known 
organization. Often, too, totally and 


the so- 
or the 
1 keep 
sits to 
. He 
‘all of 


hanch- relatively unimportant matters are ac- 
t He corded the greatest publicity if con- 
5 that nected with a public sentiment. For 
tery example: 


horse 
. The 


@ per- 


Soccer is a sport unknown in the city 
of Atlanta, and the 22d Infantry took 
up the game after it had almost been 
dropped by the people most interested. 
A local paper sponsored a game for the 


ep in 
Christmas Empty Stocking Fund and 


reated 


alias the event received great publicity. As 
bis a result, next year’s prospects appear 
+t the bright for the formation of a soccer 
ning league in the city. 

1 dis The Women’s Clubs of the State of 
ay be Georgia put on a campaign to increase 
 pub- the consumption of state-grown prod- 


ucts. The organization commanders 


of the 22d Infantry cooperated to the 


 out- 


extent that one meal in a stated period 
would feature the Georgia grown prod- 
ucts. Presto! The simple Army menu 
becomes a news item. These items 
were eagerly printed in the Atlanta pa- 
pers and added an impetus to the cam- 
paign. 

The 22d Infantry and the garrison 
of Fort McPherson sponsored a big 
Disabled Veterans’ Day in May of the 
past year in order to send the delega- 
tion of Disabled American Veterans to 
their convention at El Paso. Many 
figures of national importance, includ- 
ing Bobby Jones, of golfing fame, ap- 
peared. All the papers were glad to 
give publicity, and the Army again ap- 
peared in a favorable light. 

The publicity officer should release 
news when it is “hot” or it soon will 
not be news. Copies of all writeups 
should be kept on file, and incidentally 
should be typewritten. In this connec- 
tion, it is well to say that generally 
the Army news will not be so over- 
whelmingly important as to make it 
necessary for a paper to keep a spe- 
cial reporter on the post at all times. 
News items should be prepared by the 
publicity officers, who in a short time 
will be able to write in the general tenor 
required by newspapers. All flowery 
and unnecessary words should be 
omitted and the story should be told 
in concise fashion. Writeups that tell 
how wonderful a “scout” was Captain 
Jones (who is just leaving the post) 
will surely suffer a liberal use of the 
blue pencil. 

Writeups of a slightly different 
makeup may also be sent to the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, the Recruiting News, 
and the Service weeklies, the editors of 
which will be glad to receive both the 
items and pictures. The type of items 
for the Recruiting News is of necessity 
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different. There are instructions issued 
from time to time which cover the mat- 
ter wanted for this publication. 


PICTURES 


The greatest importance should be 
placed on the publication of excellent 
pictures that make good Army pub- 
licity. Often a picture can be used 
that tells graphically of some line of 
work that would not be good for two 
lines of print. Papers of course prefer 
the pictures of their staff photog- 
raphers to others. Each paper has a 
certain policy on pictures. The first 
effort of the publicity officer in this di- 
rection should be to align himself with 
a photographer of each newspaper. Of 
course a photographer is controlled in 
his assignments by his editor, but very 
often the editor is guided by the former 
in his recommendations as to whether 
a certain event or contest is to be 
covered photographically. Some occa- 
sions for good pictures are: 

Athletic group or action pictures. 
Action pictures of polo, football and 
horse shows are especially good and 
can be used by all newspapers. There 
is a very great demand for good pic- 
tures that feature the horse. 

All pictures of a freak nature, such 
as one of the shortest and the tallest 
man in the post. 

All pictures that tell a good news 
item, such as changes of commanding 

































Sa, 
officers; changes of station of officer. 
retirement of noncommissioned officers 
especially when they leave with pond 
records or with a large number of yeas 
of consecutive service to their credit: 
any matter of local interest, such 
officers who formerly lived in the yj. 
cinity or who are well known; pictures 
of persons being decorated; pictures of 
officers being sworn in for higher rank: 
parades and ceremonies; gas mak 
drills; pictures of tanks or any ney 
development in weapons or equipment, 
especially when connected with a good 
news story. 

Pictures of social events are always 
used, especially those of fancy dress 
affairs. 

In two years of almost daily dealing 
with newspaper men, which includes 
meetings at odd and sundry hours, and 
all manner of occasions, the writer be- 
came familiar with the attitude of 
newspapers toward the Army and the 
military Services. Certainly they mus 
have come to the conclusion that her 
was but one more publicity seeker, or 
so he felt, when first detailed on the 
job. However, they were, and ar, 
sympathetic and eager and willing to 
help any officer who is detailed to 
handle news and publicity. Good 
publicity is a necessity to the Service, 
and the officer who is successful along 
this line is an asset to any commanders 
staff. 








Germany's Debt to the United States 


ERMANY still owes the United States $217,144,- 

197.68 for reimbursement of charges on account 

of the American occupation. The total expense of the 

occupation from December 1, 1918, to December 8, 
1923, was $291,995,285.83. 
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MONG the most important of the 
A lessons learned by the National 
Guard in the last war was that the va- 
rious staffs should so train in time of 
iat they will be able and ready 
to operate in time of war. It is quite 
the present course of train- 
ing, particularly the prescribed read- 
| the solution of problems, takes 
deal more time than the min- 
one and one-half hours per 
But most staff officers have re- 
in addition to this group 
_it is desirable, and in fact neces- 
y, that plans be made now so that 
“if, as and when” a major emergency 
comes, and mobilization takes place, 
each will know what is expected, and 
will be ready to act in his proper offi- 
cial capacity without delay and with- 
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, Furthermore, the section files should 


be in such shape that, if anyone is for 
any reason unable to undertake the 
work for which he is trying to prepare, 
his suecessor may begin where he leaves 
off, and will not have to start all over 
again without the benefit of his pred- 
ecessor’s preparation and experience. 
In any event it will certainly be much 
easier to revise an existing plan than 
to devise a new one during the con- 
fusion of mobilization. 

Necessarily each staff officer, or each 
section of the tactical, technical, sup- 
ply and administrative staff, will have 
‘0 prepare his own special program. 
And each chief of section should de- 
tide (after consultation with his chief 
of staff or unit commander) the scope 
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National Guard and Reserve Unit 


Staff Section Plans 
Lieut. Cor. Georce Henperson, Infantry (Md. N. G.) 


and extent of the work which he will 
lay out as the ultimate goal. 

For the purpose of discussion let us 
use as an example a suggested outline 
of the work of the G-3 section of an 
infantry division: 


PLAN OF 


G-3 SECTION........ DIVISION 


FnzeI. Outline of Work of Section: 
1. General and specific duties. 
2. Reports, etc., and forms of same. 
3. Duties under special situations. 

. Mobilization. 

. Move by bus. 

Move by rail. 

. Move by marching. 

Attack. 

Defense. 

. Relief. 

. Rest area. 


QS Ok 


Fiz II. Personnel of Section: 

1. Names addresses, military history and 
qualification of members (both active 
and reserve). 

2. G-3 Section substitute list, giving names, 
addresses, military history and quali- 
fication of others able to fill vacancies. 

3. Allocation of duties. 

A. In combat. 
B. At other times. 


Fuze III. Mobilization Plans: 
1. Division basic plan. 
2. Appendices (G-1, G-2, G-3, G-4). 
3. Annexes. 
4. Mobilization plans of subordinate units. 
5. Maps of mobilization-concentration area. 
6. Railroad and steamer time tables and 
maps. 
Fue IV. Mobilization Training Plans: 
1. T. R., 10-15 “Doctrines, Principles and 
Methods.” 
2. Division training order, including divi- 
; sion schools. 
3. Training guides. 
4. Inspection calendar. 
Fiz V. Training of G-3 Section: 
1. General plan of training the G-3, B-3, 
R-3, and Bn-3 sections. 
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2. Problems for solution by officers of sec- 
tion and of sub-sections. 

3. Gettysburg and Leavenworth sheets, and 
other maps. 


Fru VI. Books, Tables, 
Supplies: 
1. List of books needed by section. 
A. Essential. 
B. Useful. 
2. Tables. 
A. Tables of organization. 
B. Road space tables. 
C. Entraining tables. 
D. Embussing tables. 
3. Equipment needed by section upon mo- 
bilization. 
4. Supplies needed by section upon mobi- 
lization. 


Equipment and 


Fire VII. Division Troops: Latest data avail- 
able on— 

. Organization. 

. Location. 

. Numerical strength. 

. Physical condition. 

Morale. 

. State of training. 

. Equipment. 

. Combat efficiency. 


ONAN PwWN 


Upon the final approval of the out- 
line it will be found convenient to se- 
cure expanding envelopes and folders, 
and to give them titles and numbers, 
corresponding to the various divisions 
and subdivisions of the outline. Into 
these can be placed from time to time 
data on that particular subject. 

As the Division Basic Plan of Mo- 
bilization and the various appendices 
and annexes are issued and received, 
they will be placed under File HII in 
Folders (1), (2), and (3) respectively. 
During the summer encampment or the 
winter training, various problems will 
be solved, which bring out G-3’s duties 
under special situations, and which 
should be filed under the appropriate 
subheads. Every staff officer will have 
had to work out what his duties will 
be in mobilization. G-3 will file his 
solution—after it has been criticised by 


OD ieee 
the Regular Army division j; 
and revised in the light of such ei, 
cism—under File 1, 3, A, “Duties y 
mobilization.” Tactical problems whit 
have been solved can be placed uni 
File V, 2, for future use in train. 
ing the G-3 section and sub-sections 

It would seem particularly importa 
for each section to have File II ready 
for an emergency. Frequently ther 
are resignations from the Nation 
Guard of officers who are unable j 
keep up active work, but who would x 
willing to hold themselves in readines 
for an emergency and to do a certaiy 
amount of training looking forward tp 
such a contingency. Each staff gs. 
tion should have in its file complete in. 
formation on such men as have bea 
trained for or are capable of work in 
its particular line. The knowledge that 
a definite assignment in an organized 
unit will be his in time of war will k 
an added incentive to such officer to be 
ready for a call to the colors. In (1) 
could be kept the names of enough ol- 
ficers and enlisted men to bring up the 
section to war strength. In (2) should 
be names of others qualified, should 
those in (1) be unavailable. 

After section chiefs have prepare 
the general outlines or programs, the 
commanding officer and the instructor 
should occasionally check them. Thee 
officers should be able to make good 
use of the section plans. From them 
they will be able to determine whether 
the staff officer has a proper conception 
of his duties and whether he realises 
the necessity of coordinating his work 
with that of the other staff sectiom. 
And by a periodic check of the secti 
files, they can determine whether al) 
section is doing progressive work ot # 
merely drifting with the tide. 


































































N INCIDENT of the preparation 
for the Argonne offensive demon- 


anks east of the Moselle River to de- 
ceive the enemy and cause him to 
ove troops from the American front 
in the Argonne to the Moselle. On the 
night of September 22, fifteen tanks 
rom the 304th Brigade arrived in the 
vicinity of Semenils, Morville and 
Pont-Sur-Seille. A platoon of five 
tanks went through the wire near each 
of these places, moved about in “no- 
man’s land” for a few minutes, and 
then withdrew. Heavy shelling fol- 
lowed, but no tank casualties resulted. 
The next night a similar mission was 
accomplished near Litrecourt, Cheni- 
court and Ajoncourt. Then the tanks 
rejoined their brigade at Neuvilly on 
September 27. It was reported that, as 
a result of these tank maneuvers, two 
German divisions from the Argonne 
sector, where the real attack was to 
take place, moved to positions east of 
the Moselle. 

In the meantime the other work of 
preparation was going forward. After 
4 survey of the American front, Gen- 
eral Rockenbach found that the Forges 
River, from the Meuse to Malancourt, 
was too great an obstacle for tanks, as 
were the Malancourt, Cheppy and 
Montfaucon woods. For about five 
kilometers behind the enemy’s front 
line the country was so pitted with 
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light tank units in the World War. 


merican Tank Units in the Forét 
D’Argonne Attack 


Caprain G. H. Rarey, Infantry (Tanks) 


shell craters that it was questionable 
whether tanks could cross it. For this 
reason they were counted on to operate 
only north of the line Gercourt-Cuisy- 
Very-Baulny. 

The general plan for tank employ- 
ment was as follows: 

The 505th French Regiment (Ren- 
ault tanks) and two groups of St. 
Chamond tanks were to assist the right 
and center divisions of the V Corps. 
The tank units on the right were also 
to aid, when practicable, the advance 
of the III Corps. 

The 504th French Regiment (Re- 
nault tanks), less one battalion, and 
one group of St. Chamond tanks was 
to assist the left division of the V 
Corps. 

The 304th American Brigade (Re- 
nault tanks) and two groups of Schnei- 
der tanks were allotted to the I Corps 
on the left of the army front. 

Two platoons of engineers were at- 
tached to the 304th Brigade and one 
company was attached to the tank 
units supporting the V Corps. 

The 344th Tank Battalion was to 
support the advance of the 28th and 
35th Divisions, with one company 
west, and two east of the Aire River. 
The 345th Tank Battalion was to fol- 
low in support at a distance of 1,500 
meters in rear of the front line, dis- 
posed like the 344th. The French 
tanks (which continued in this action, 
as they had been in the St. Mihiel at- 


‘The second of Captain Rarey’s series of three articles describing the work of American 
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tack, a part of the 304th Brigade) were 
to follow in reserve at 2,000 meters 
from the front line. 

The 321st Repair and Salvage Com- 
pany was to be established 500 meters 
south of Vraincourt until September 
30, when it was to move forward to 
Varennes. 

The army corps to which the tanks 
were attached were to assign rail- 
heads for tank supply. The tank sup- 
ply organizations were to handle their 
own supplies from the railheads for- 
ward. 

A six-hour aartillery preparation 
which was to end at 5:30 am. (H 
hour), was to be followed by a rolling 
barrage that would advance at the rate 
of 100 meters in four minutes. 


THE 304TH TANK BRIGADE ON SEPTEM- 
BER 26 


When the 344th Battalion advanced 
ahead of the Infantry at H hour, it 
met very severe resistance from ma- 
chine guns and artillery, especially 
along the eastern edge of the Forét 
d’Argonne and in the vicinity of 
Cheppy and Varennes. On account of 
this resistance the Infantry, at times, 
became disorganized and all tanks of 
the brigade were called into action be- 
fore the evening of the first day. The 
resistance was especially strong east 
of Vauquois Hill and in the town of 
Varennes. The tanks continued in ad- 
vance of the Infantry and, after severe 
fighting, reached and entered the town 
of Varennes at 9:30 am. The In- 
fantry reached this town at 1:30 p.m. 

Lieut. D. M. Call, of the 344th Bat- 
talion, reports an incident that illus- 
trates the folly of stopping a tank 
while under fire. The tank that he 
was driving, with Captain Castles as 
gunner, was sent to the edge of a wood 
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te exterminate a machine gun nest, 
We drove down toward the machine 
gun nest and commenced firing. Hop. 
ing to get a more accurate aim With 
his 37-mm. gun, Captain Castles 
ordered the tank stopped. After stop- 
ping he fired three shots, when the 
tank was hit directly on the lef side 
by a 77-mm. shell, disabling it cop. 
pletely. We both got out of the tank 
which was still being fired on. Dis. 
covering that we were under machine 
gun fire we took to a shell hole. Cap- 
tain Castles was badly wounded anj 
was evacuated to the rear.” Such was 
Lieutenant Call’s modest report of the 
incident. The citation which awarded 
Lieutenant Call the Congressions| 
Medal of Honor gives a better idea of 
the incident: 
During an operation against enemy 
machine gun nests west of Varennes 
Lieutenant, then Corporal Call, was in 
a tank with an officer when half of the 
turret was knocked off by a direct 
artillery hit. Choked by gas from the 
high explosive shell, he left the tank 
and took cover in a shell hole 30 yards 
away. Seeing that the officer did not 
follow, and thinking that he might sti! 
be alive, Corporal Call returned to the 
tank under intense machine gun ané 
artillery fire and carried the officer 
over a mile under machine gun and 
sniper fire to safety. 
Capt. N. P. Weed, Commanding 
Company B, 344th Battalion, wrote an 
interesting account of his personal ex- 
periences during the first day’s fight: 


At five o’clock all was set, and ovet 
we went, picking our way through the 
dense fog. The writer and Sergeant 
Knight walked ahead and were soo 
out of sight of the tanks. Sergeat! 
Knight was sent in one direction ani 
the writer went in another, trying © 
locate the tanks. After progressine 
some 200 meters, the writer sousit 
shelter in a friendly trench, or It W*% 
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the Boche surrounded 
tarted him toward the Ger- 
However, a friendly tank 
m the 345th Battalion stuck its nose 
igh the fog and the Boche dropped 
and took to their heels. 

there quick progress was made 
. Y irennes under cover of smoke and 
‘og, and by this time the battle was at 
‘s height. Tanks on fire and tanks 
being put out of action by direct hits 
vere no uncommon sight, and my few 
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runners were soon picked off by enemy 
snipers. No Infantry being in sight, 
the writer and his driver, Corporal 
Veeder, drove back several hundred 
meters to endeavor to get the Infantry. 
Getting out of the tank to talk to an 
officer, the writer almost ran into a 
shell which bowled him over but did 
not touch him. Corporal Veeder spent 
the rest of the day alone, alternately 
driving his tank and firing his gun. 
The writer finally got back to Var- 
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ennes. Privates McFarland, Vestal 
and McKee were either killed or 
wounded while carrying messages un- 
der a most intense machine gun fire. 
No words can express what the men 
of this company went through that 
day, nor can it be contradicted that if 
at any time during this day the tanks 
had not maintained the position where 
they were being slowly annihilated, the 
Infantry could have barely left their 
own front line. The tanks made it 
possible for the Infantry to cross “no- 
man’s land” and give the engineer 
troops time to rebuild the destroyed 
bridges and roads and thus make pos- 
sible the further progress of the battle 
on the ensuing day. 


SEPTEMBER 27 


Of a total of 141 tanks engaged, 43 
were out of action on the morning of 
September 27. Those that were in op- 
erating condition continued the ad- 
vance, proceeding at times under the 
most adverse conditions of terrain and 
infantry support. On the left of the 
Aire, the tanks had reorganized at 
Boureilles on the night of the 26th, and 
on the 27th went forward with eleven 
tanks advancing along the edge of the 
Forét d’Argonne, northwest of Va- 
rennes, silencing machine guns and 
capturing a number of machine gun- 
ners who were turned over to the In- 
fantry. The report states that on the 
right of the Aire there were repeated 
calls from the Infantry for help, but 
that no concerted plan of attack 
seemed available. Two platoons of 
Company A, 344th Battalion, sup- 
ported an attack on the plateau north 
of Very. 

SEPTEMBER 28 


Eighty-three Renault and _ six 
Schneider tanks were ready for action 
on the morning of September 28. The 
304th Tank Brigade commander had 
received requests for help from various 
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Infantry Divisions during the 27th, s 
fifteen tanks were assigned to the 28th 
Division, forty-two to the 35th and 
five to the 91st. The last named tanks 
gave combat liaison between the 91s 
and 35th Divisions. This left , 
brigade reserve of twenty-seven tanks 
all Renaults. ) 
Throughout this day, the tanks ng 
serious and well organized antitank 
defense, consisting of antitank rife. 
direct firing artillery, and frequent 
enemy standing barrages which wer 
brought down with little delay. The 
14th and 17th Groups of French & 
Chamond tanks were withdrawn be. 
cause of complete mechanical exhaus. 
tion. 
Capt. E. A. Higgins, who had con- 
manded the tanks sent to the Moselle 
River, rejoined the battalion in the 
Argonne, and, at 6:45 p.m. on the 28th, 
entered the action with five tanks a 
combat liaison between the 182d In- 
fantry Brigade and the 35th Division 
He says: 
After going forward two and a half 
kilometers, bad ground was encoun- 
tered, low and wet, and filled with 
large shell holes and trenches. Two 
tanks were ditched; the writer’s going 
into a large shell hole, the other going 
sideways into a ditch. Machine gun 
nests were known to be in the vicinity. 
but, to use the words of our Colone, 
“We had to get there.” There was 
nothing to be done but to get out and 
pull the tanks out of the hole. The 
writer and his driver dismounted and 
received a warm reception from 
“Fritz” in the shape of machine gu 
fire from three different directions 
One tank attacked the machine gu 
nest which contained several machine 
guns, and the tank which was towing 
the others out covered the work of the 
writer and his driver with its fire. The 
writer has had many busy momenls 
but the next five minutes of that time 
will stand out as the busiest moments 
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ife. One of our “Hun” friends 


Th > a Very pistol signal which in 
he 2 =) minutes brought down a standing 
ag wrage. The “Hun” did not live to 
d tanks che result of his work, for he was 


mediately killed by a sergeant of 
ompany “CO” of the 344th. Fortu- 
stely, the tanks were in a hollow and 
ot subject to direct fire. Both tanks 
ere unditehed and the four started 
ks me ot “Fritz’s” stronghold, receiving an 
ntitank xtremely warm welcome. Four ma- 
: rifles hine guns were turned on the writer’s 
requent snk at about 15 yards range, with the 
h were alt that his driver was totally 
. The linded and himself wounded in the 
| , iht arm and the right eye. The 
2 ‘a iriver, Corporal McGinnis, with both 
wn . 

axhaus- 


he 9g 
left 4 


| tanks 


ves blinded, continued to operate his 
ank under the direction of the writer 
nti] they could change places. There 
ere no reserve crews, so we could do 
nothing but withdraw. After driving 
back a kilometer, being unable to see 
clearly owing to the wounds received, 
the tank plunged into a large shell 
hole from which it was impossible to 
extract it, so the remainder of the trip 
to the dressing station was made on 
oot, the writer leading his driver; and, 
between dodging hidden snipers and 
shells, we were kept quite busy. 
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1 with On this date tanks took the town of 
Two Apremont five times before the In- 
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exploit the success. Incidents like 
his, where the Infantry failed to take 
advantage of opportunities created by 
the tanks and failed in other ways to 
cooperate with tanks, occurred alike 
among the British, French and the 
American troops. These facts plainly 
indicate the vital necessity of com- 


bined training between these two arms. 
SEPTEMBER 29 


from all causes had 
brought the number of tanks down to 
fifty-five by the morning of September 
29, and the Repair and Salvage Com- 


Casualties 


pany had worked all night on the 28th 
to bring the number up to this total. 
Capt. Ranulf Compton, who had orig- 
inally commanded the 345th Battalion, 
and who had been placed in command 
of the forward units by Major Brett 
following the reorganization after the 
first day’s action, was ordered on the 
29th to furnish as many fresh crews 
from his rear detachment as possible 
and to withdraw as many front line 
crews as he could spare. 

The tanks on the left of the Aire re- 
mained in Apremont, expecting to meet 
a counterattack. Those on the right 
of the Aire moved to Baulny, acting 
as a reserve for the 35th Division until 
late in the afternoon when they were 
called upon to assist in meeting a 
counterattack from the Montrebeau 
Wood. They were ordered to hold the 
line Baulny-Eclisfontaine, and _ this 
they did. Tank patrols were then 
established to allow the Infantry to re- 
organize on the new line, and after 
this was accomplished the tanks were 
withdrawn. 

An incident that took place here 
illustrates the value of close artillery 
support for tanks. Lieut. H. L. Har- 
ris of the Tank Corps tells the story: 


After the tanks were camouflaged 
. . . I decided to go to the edge of the 
gully and see what I could. Looking 
across the Aire River and valley, I 
could see the tanks advancing in line 
and the Infantry following at several 
hundred meters. At the far end of the 
flats was the east end of the Argonne. 
Everything seemed to be going well 
until a shell exploded in the midst of 
the Infantry, another in front of the 
tanks, and another to the right of 
them. The Doughboys flopped down, 
but the tanks, not knowing this, con- 
tinued. Then I saw a puff of smoke 
where the forest jutted out toward me 
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and a shell exploded within 10 feet of 
a tank. Several tanks turned for a de- 
pression near the river, the others 
went for the woods, not knowing where 
the shots were coming from. And 
there I sat, unable to do a thing. With 
the aid of glasses I could see the 
“Boche” gun crews working. I 
thought of firing at them with the 37- 
mm. gun from a tank but probably 
could not get within hundreds of yards 
of them. 

What to do? It was getting late; in 
half an hour it would be dusk. The 
Doughboys, I could faintly make out, 
were digging in. The tanks were in 
the woods and might at any moment 
come directly in front of the battery 
and be blown to pieces. (By this time 
I had been able to make out three 
guns.) Something had to be done. 

Looking around I saw a captain and 
two men approaching. The men car- 
ried wire and a field phone. As the 
captain came nearer I saw his crossed 
cannons, and, before I could say a 
word, he said: “I’m going to set up 
my forward P.C. here. My battery is 
just back there a ways. See anything 
to shoot at?” “Well, I’ll be damned” 
was all I could say, and I pointed 
across the valley. Then I “came out 
of it” and told him the whole story. 
He ordered the phone rigged up and, 
while waiting for the connection, set 
up his telescope and figured his data, 
then—“Hello! Yes, this is Captain (I 


don’t remember his name). Is Lieu- 
tenant —— there? Take this data, 
work fast. Range 2200, deflection 
(something else) H.E. sweeping.” 


Four reports, and they whistled over 
us. Four flashes; I estimated them to 
be 200 .yards short of the target. 
“2600,” and he kicked up the range 
400. They were lost in the woods. 
“They ought to be worried by now,” he 
said. “2400, 3 rounds, close 5,” and 
twelve of them went over us. At least 
eight landed right at that corner of the 
woods. “That’s got them. I saw two 
guns get direct hits. The crews must 
be finished too?” Then it got so dark 
that we could hardly see the valley 
direetly below us. 









a 
“You've done something tod e 
tain,” said I. “Wasn't that fre" 
answered. 


SEPTEMBER 3() 

By orders of the I Corps the tanks 
were withdrawn to the reserve posi- 
tions where they remained, with fey 
exceptions, until October 4. At the 
request of the 35th Division, twenty 
tanks were sent to aid in repelling , 
counterattack expected north of Chay. 
pentry, but as nothing developed the 
tanks returned at 1:30 p.m. At ther. 
quest of the same division, five tanks 
were sent to Serieux Farm, but thes 
also returned at 3:15 p.m. as no attack 
occurred. Five tanks patrolled west of 
Apremont without meeting the enemy, 


OCTOBER 1] 


Good work by the Repair and Si- 
vage Company had sixty-one tanks 
ready for action on October 1. Eight 
of them were sent to the 28th Division 
to help in a local attack west of Apre- 
mont. This attack was to start at 6:0 
a.m., but the enemy attacked at 5:30, 
The tanks were in place, however, and, 
advancing to meet the German attack, 
they did great execution. 

The shelling of the areas where the 
tanks were located slowed up salvag- 
ing and repairing tanks, but eighty- 
nine were ready for action by October 
3. The 1st Division relieved the 35th 
and a new attack was ordered fo 
October 4. Two companies of tanks 
supported the 1st and one company the 
28th Division. 


OCTOBER 4 


The tanks again went over at H 
hour in front of the Infantry. Th 
thirteen tanks in brigade reserve lef 
Varennes at 2:00 p.m., following the 
advance of the Ist Division. The = 
port that the tanks got from this div- 
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jon was excellent, and the division re- 
vorted that the tanks did effective 
york. These reciprocal reports no 
doubt resulted from the excellent liai- 
«on which existed between the Ist 
Division and its tanks. The enemy’s 
artillery fire was very accurate and 
anny and he offered exceptionally 
strong resistance near Hill 240, in the 
ist Division’s sector, and in the sector 
of the 28th Division along the Forét 
dArgonne. It became necessary to 
wend the brigade reserve into action, 
and the casualties in both the tanks 
and tank personnel were very heavy. 

After October 4 on, tanks took very 
little part in the fighting for several 
days. Continuous activity had almost 
wiped out the entire brigade; only 30 
tanks were left active on the morning 
of the 5th. They were divided equally 
between the Ist and the 28th Divisions, 
but, on account of the unsuitability of 
the terrain, neither division called for 
them. 

\ large part of the mechanical 
trouble experienced at this time was, 
lue to long rear area moves from 
positions in readiness to positions of 
leparture, usually between 10 and 20 
kilometers. Seventeen tanks were 
ready on October 6, but the I Corps 
gain withdrew all tanks to the reserve 
positions where twenty-four were made 
ready for October 7. 

One company of tanks was ordered 
‘0 support the 28th Division west of 
the Aire, but only eight tanks, all that 
vere available on that side of the 
‘iver, were sent. One of them struck a 
mine enroute, but the rest reported and 
were used. Of the twenty-six tanks in 


‘ondition to fight on October 8, five 
were in good condition and the rest 
were expected to stand one day’s fight- 
ing. They were assigned to the 28th 


and 82d Divisions, but could not be 
used because of the unsuitability of the 
ground. 

The thirty-five tanks in condition 
on October 9 were put at the disposal 
of the 82d Division, which had re- 
lieved the 28th, but the tanks were not 
called for. At midnight on the 10th, 
twenty-three tanks left Varennes to re- 
port to the commander of the 164th 
Brigade, 82d Division (sent to supply 
a request for five tanks), but, because 
of the poor condition of the engines, 
only three of them reached their desti- 
nation at Fléville. The 164th Brigade 
commander rejected these three tanks. 
All tanks were then withdrawn to Var- 
ennes for extensive overhauling. 

The American battle situation at 
this time was exceedingly critical, ac- 
cording to Thomas M. Johnson, War 
Correspondent for the New York Sun, 
who says: 

On the night of October 9, General 
Pershing . . . reviewed the whole situa- 
tion and it looked sufficiently serious. 
Our second attempt at a break through 
had not succeeded. Now the Germans 
were fully braced for us, all reserves 
up, nearly 300,000 men in line in the 
Meuse-Argonne, 75,000 more in the 
adjoining Woevre, 100,000 at least in 
reserve, with auxiliary troops and thou- 
sands of machine guns opposing the 
First Army alone. Farther north their 
retreat was under way, and we were 
attacking its pivot. For them it meant 
desperate defense, for us, relentless at- 
tack. .. . We must take stock of our 
resources. . . . Is it any wonder that the 
little group of generals did not laugh 
or joke much as they talked, that eve- 
ning of October 9 on the second floor 
of the Mairie at Souilly? 


In this connection, General Rocken- 
bach reports: 


On October 10, General Pershing or- 
dered the Chief of the Tank Corps to 
Paris to see Mr. Stetenius, and di- 
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rected him to give anything in the A. 
E. F. for 500 tanks. The situation was 
ideal for the use of tanks; the “Boche” 
were short of artillery and ahead on 
machine guns. 


A provisional tank company was 
formed on October 13. It had a reserve 
crew for every tank. This company 
was equipped on the 14th at Varennes 
and left for Exermont; the next day it 
received orders to prepare for an at- 
tack on the 16th. The equipment re- 
tained by the provisional company 
consisted of twenty-four tanks, one 
Dodge touring car, four trucks, one 
motorcycle, one rolling kitchen and a 
water cart. 

The remainder of the 304th Brigade, 
less Brigade Headquarters, the Repair 
and Salvage Company and all remain- 
ing tanks, returned to the 302d Tank 
Center near Bourg. Just before the 
brigade personnel moved back to 
Bourg, its commander received from 
the Commanding General, 1st Divi- 
sion, a letter commending the 304th 
Brigade for its energy and efficiency. 

After a reconnaissance it was de- 
cided to station the provisional com- 
pany at Exermont as a base for its op- 
erations. The brigade command post 
and the Repair and Salvage Company 
were established at Varennes. While 
the provisional company was enroute 
to Exermont, the I Corps lent it to the 
V Corps. The company received or- 
ders to support the 42d Division be- 
tween St. George and Landres-et-St. 
George, at 6:00 a. m. the following day, 
October 15. 

The tanks had to go so far and so 
fast that only ten arrived in time to 
support the Infantry. The attack 
started as planned, with these tanks in 
advance. The Infantry was almost 
immediately beaten back by a terrific 


ee, 
concentration of machine gun a4 
artillery fire. The tanks 
deeply into the enemy’s lines, and, in 
the fog which hung over the area, 
ran into what appeared to be a forms. 
tion for a counterattack. These troops 
were scattered, and many of then 
were killed. Finding that the Infantry 
was not in sight, the tanks retume 
and later that afternoon went back i) 
Exermont. 

From October 16 to November 1 the 
provisional company remained in pr. 
serve at Exermont. During this yp. 
riod special attention was given to sal- 
vaging tanks in the forward areas and 
repairing them. Lieut. Don C. Wi. 
son, engaged in this work, says: 

The disabled tanks were found in ir- 
regular groups in nearly every cas, 
and it was usually possible to get on 
or more of the group running so thes 
could be used in unditching and towing 
the total disability cases. We found 
them in every conceivable predicament; 
just plain lack of gasoline, in rivers, 
mine craters, trenches, and some shot 
almost to pieces. One particular tank 
had been the recipient of no less than 
six direct hits by 77’s, and the remain- 
ing mass was burned to a char. Anp- 
other one had gotten in the way of s 
big shell, and from the front of the 
turret forward and down to the 
ground, not so much as a bolt could 
be found. 

On November 1, fifteen tanks sup- 
ported the advance of the 2d Division 
between St. George and Landres-et-%t 
George. Five tanks moved against the 
former and ten against the latter 
place. The cooperation between the 
Infantry and the tanks, and the M*- 
rines and the tanks was excellent 
North of St. George three tanks 
reached the corps objective and oé 
entered the outskirts of Buzancy. 
North of Landres-et-St. George thre 
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n and tanks commanded by Lieutenant Calla- rapid advance of the Infantry made 
etrated 7 outflanked and captured an enemy their efforts futile, so, on November 


ind, in 









battery of four 77-mm. guns. The 
members of the gun crew who were not 


6, the command post of the company 
was established at Bayonville where it 


forms. xilled during the fight were held until remained until relieved on November 
troops the arrival of the Infantry and turned 10 by the 306th Tank Brigade. 

them over to them. The 304th Brigade had been com- 
fantry On November 2, the tank company pletely worn out in service as far as 


turned 
Ack to 
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was again assigned to the 2d Division, 
but was not called on to take part in 
the action. It did not do any more 
fchting but was pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible in an effort to keep 
up with the Infantry so as to be ready 


its tanks were concerned. The tank 
losses were more than 123 per cent. 
The lessons derived from the use of 
tanks by American troops, and the 
opinions that our Army leaders formed 
of the value of the new arm will be 


to sal- # needed. The extremely poor condi- covered in the next and final article of 

aS and tion of the remaining tanks and the _ the review. 
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digo External Trade of the Philippine Islands 

thes Shows Increase 

am, HE War Department has received information 

ment: that the external trade of the Philippine Islands 

rivers, for the year ending December 31, 1927, aggregated 

@ shot $271,425,556 or about $15,000,000 more than in 1926. 

_ The export trade of $155,574,085 was about $18,500,- 

main- 000 more than last year, and the import trade of 
An- $115,851,471 was about $3,500,000 less than last year. 

y of & The principal item of export increase was in sugar, 

of the shipments of which at a slight advance in price 

Bac: amounted to $50,295,959, or a little more than 

$18,000,000 more than last year. Of the other lead- 

1 mp. ing products, copra and coconut oil show increased 

idee values. 

et St Practically three-fourths of the export trade was to 

ot the the United States, which in turn furnished more than 

latter three-fifths of the import trade. 
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Mobility—and Photography 


LizuTENANT Dacue M. Reeves, Air Corps 


HE RAPID development of mech- 

anization since the World War 
has been a prominent feature of mili- 
tary progress. England assumed the 
lead by organizing a provisional mech- 
anized force in 1927. This force jus- 
tified its creation by actual operations 
in the army maneuvers, and greatly in- 
fluenced the current British trend to- 
ward the incorporation of a large num- 
ber of tanks, tankettes, and armored 
cars in divisional organizations. 

Proponents of mechanization point 
to the effective concentration of fire- 
power which machine guns can oppose 
to infantry attack, and claim that no 
infantry attack against an organized 
position is justified unless preceded or 
accompanied by tanks. This principle, 
if accepted and followed to a logical 
conclusion, will largely eliminate po- 
sition warfare, since trenches and wire 
do not hamper a mechanized attack as 
much as they do one by infantry. 

Furthermore, the mobility of mech- 
anized forces will enable the attacker 
to advance at a rate which will not al- 
low the time necessary for the con- 
struction of elaborate defenses. 

It is obvious that a marked effect of 
mechanization will be an increased mo- 
bility of all units, which in turn will 
permit of greater flexibility in their 
employment. Forces may be concen- 
trated more readily, reserves may be 
brought into action in less time or from 
greater distances—in short, all move- 
ment “speeded up.” This increase in 
mobility will depend upon the extent 
to which mechanization is carried; also, 


*See Inrantry Journat for January, 1928. 
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it will be subject to the degree to whieh 
mechanization confirms the claims gf 
its advocates. Military operations of 
the future will undoubtedly be chy. 
acterized by increased rapidity of 
movement, whether mechanization 
partially or completely carried out. 

In this country, mechanization \y 
been directed principally toward th 
motorization of artillery and to &. 
periments in transporting troop unig 
of all kinds by trucks. 

Motorized artillery met with much 
opposition when first proposed, and 
many arguments were given to show 
its weaknesses. By actual field expe 
rience, motorization demonstrated its 
capabilities, and it is significant that 
today many artillerymen especially r- 
quest assignment to motorized reg- 
ments. 

The transportation of infantry ly 
trucks was widely employed toward the 
end of the World War, and today is «r- 
cepted as a standard procedure in ap- 
propriate situations. Portée artillery 
has also grown in favor, and is espe 
cially adapted to areas in the wet 
where railroad facilities are poor and 
distances are great. An outstanding 
example of portée artillery was {ur 
nished by Battery A, Ist Field Arti 
lery, which moved entirely by trucks 
from Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to Maris, 
Texas.. The total distance covered 
was 1,457 miles. 

The cavalry, not to be outdone, ll 
dertook to test the feasibility of “pe 
tée cavalry” by transferring Troop F, 
5th Cavalry, by truck from Maris 
Fort Clark. This was successfully * 
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— 
complished, the journey of 288 miles 
being made in thirty-six hours.* This 
experiment proved that small cavalry 
units may be rapidly moved by trucks, 
4 method which may be of great value 
in special cases 

The latest development is the recent 
organization of a provisional armored 
car platoon for duty with the 1st Cav- 
airy Division. If this platoon fulfills 
expectations, we may expect the adop- 


ye char. 
dity of 
ation jg 
out. 


tion lia tion of armored ears as standard equip- 
‘ard the MB nent. Moreover, armored cars are of 
| to value to infantry as well as to cavalry, 
OP unig 


and they may eventually find a place 
in division tables of organization. 

The extent to which mechanization 
will be adopted lies in the future. The 
views of the extremists who predict 
complete mechanization will probably 
never be realized: but neither will the 
conservatives prevail who oppose any 
change from the status quo. The net 
result will certainly be the develop- 
ment of greater mobility of all types of 
troops, with corresponding changes in 
tactics 
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AY Is ae- Mobility is not an unmixed blessing. 


In stabilized situations the problem of 
supply is simplified, more time is avail- 
able for the construction of positions, 
and troops are not as apt to be ex- 
hausted from marching, and, above all, 
personne! becomes familiar with the 
terrain on which it is operating and 
ean have excellent maps of the enemy’s 
territory. As operations become more 
mobile, troops have less time in which 
to “learn their sector” and the difficul- 
lies of military mapping increase. 
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lone, ul- The topography has a tremendous 
of “por: effect on all military operations. In 
Troop F, the absence of previously prepared 
Maris t 


maps, such as were available in France, 
: such as the Ordnance Survey of 
ngland has made, military maps must 


fully ae 


be prepared after hostilities begin. In 
practically any area in which our army 
may operate, except in the event of an- 
other European war, the campaign will 
necessarily begin without adequate 
maps. 

Naturally our Engineers will imme- 
diately start to prepare suitable maps, 
but this takes time—especially if our 
operations are rapid. Meanwhile de- 
pendence will have to be placed on ex- 
isting maps, with such other means as 
are available. 

Which brings us to the second half 
of our title—Photography. 

Aerial photographs of the ground will 
be taken to serve as a basis for mil- 
itary maps. As a result of the great 
advances in aerial mapping methods 
since the war, the engineers can pro- 
duce excellent maps for military use 
within a few days. Hence, so far as 
mapping is concerned, the line officer 
has no particular interest in aerial pho- 
tographs. However, photographs are 
of vital interest to all officers in two 
respects—as a kind of map when stand- 
ard maps are not available, and as a 
source of added terrain information in 
all situations. 

The frequency of occasions in which 
maps are not available will be almost 
directly proportional to the mobility of 
the campaign. The more rapid the 
movements of the troops, the greater 
the difficulty of preparing and repro- 
ducing an adequate supply of maps. If 
troops are not trained in the use of 
aerial photographs, some of the advan- 
tages of their mobility will be offset by 
mistakes due to faulty knowledge of 
the terrain. This fact has been re- 
alized, and beginnings have been made 
toward training personnel in photo- 
graph reading. The Field Artillery 
Board has been especially active in de- 
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vising methods of firing from photo- 
graphs. 

Our Air Corps has recently devel- 
oped a form of photographic strip map 
of which seventy copies can be pro- 
duced within an hour after the airplane 
lands with the pictures. As a strip of 
territory can be photographed at the 
rate of 100 miles an hour, a 25-mile 
reconnaissance strip only requires fif- 
teen minutes flying time. If we add an 
hour for the airplane to reach the de- 
sired area and return to its airdrome, 
the total time necessary to produce 
seventy copies of a 25-mile reconnais- 
sance strip is less than three hours from 
the time the order is received. This 
particular form of strip map has the 
place names and other data lettered 
on the negative, thus reproducing them 
on the print. Besides special photo- 
graphic maps, single pictures of enemy 
areas will be available in large num- 
bers. 

In addition to their use in the ab- 
sence of maps, photographs offer a vast 
amount of information supplementary 
to maps. The recognition of their 
value in this respect has been compar- 
atively slow. Military personnel has 
been so thoroughly drilled in the use 
of maps that other sources of terrain 
information have been ignored, with 
the exception of personal reconnais- 
sance. There is no doubt that per- 
sonal reconnaissance is the best way 
to get a knowledge of topography, but 
it is often impracticable or subject to 
delay. 

A certain amount of training is nec- 
essary to acquire the ability to visu- 
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a 
alize the terrain from a p 
But this ability is easily acquires 
cause of the primary characteristic 
a photograph—its exact delinest ion 
the ground. It is in fact an actus) ;j 
ture of the ground at a reduced 
As no arbitrary signs or symbok 
used—ohjects being represented 
their own images—the identification 
ground features is simple. The j 
combination is a map and a p 
graph of the same area, for the my 
aids in reading the photograph whik 
the latter furnishes much informatig 
not shown on the map. 

An important property of aerial pho. 
tographs is their timeliness. Changs 
occur after a map is printed, especialy 
of areas in the theater of operation 
A photograph shows the ground, ut 
as it formerly appeared, but as it act. 
ally is at present. For example, may 
show only the locations of bridges ai 
roads; photographs show whether « 
not there has been any damage or othe 
change in these features. 

The importance of a knowledge d 
how to use aerial photographs increas 
with mobile situations. The mecha 
ization of warfare is resulting in 
creased mobility, and it is clear tht 
the full benefits of mechanization ca- 
not be secured without means for & 
curing prompt and accurate knowledg 
of the terrain. Since the best sourt 
of such knowledge is the aerial pho 
graph, it follows that, as mechani 
tion develops, it is of increasing i 
portance for all officers to be able # 
use aerial photographs. 















































| PRESENT there are two meth- 
ods of mounting the twelve-line 
monocord switchboard in the field. The 
frst is to fasten it directly to a tree, 
post, or fence. The second is to mount 
t on a backboard to which is attached 
« stake for driving into the ground. 
The operator's set is usually mounted 
with it. 

The first method is unsatisfactory in 

that it is not always possible to have 
a fence handy, or a tree or post large 
enough to accommodate the switch- 
board and the operator’s set. Nor is 
it always possible to find two trees 
close enough together to hang the 
switchboard on one and the operator’s 
set on another so that operation is 
ieasible. Another disadvantage is that 
the switchboard is not steady, which 
makes operation slow and difficult. 
The second method is unsatisfactory 
in that the switchboard is very liable 
to damage in loading and unloading it 
from the transportation. Also the cable 
has a habit of getting tangled with 
everything else. Then, too, one cannot 
always hunt for suitable ground in 
which to drive the stake. 
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The author has constructed a hous- 
al ing for the switchboard which over- 
comes all these faults and, in addition, 
‘ial photo 


makes the setting up the switchboard, 
ready for operation, a matter of sec- 
onds rather than minutes. This equip- 
ment was used with entirely satisfac- 


summer of 1927. Two men have taken 
the equipment off a wagon and set it 
up ready for operation, with the excep- 
ton of connecting the lines to the line 
terminal strip, in less than a minute. 


tory results in maneuvers during the 


A Field Switchboard Installation 


CoMMUNICATIONS 


The equipment as pictured is still 
capable of improvement. The box is a 
little too large; it is stronger than is 
absolutely necessary, and is thus some- 
what too heavy. 

In addition to the legs shown in the 
picture, a set of short ones is also car- 
ried for use with low cover, or the 
board can be set up without legs. This 
equipment can be set up anywhere. All 
that is necessary is a tree or a bush 
onto which to fasten the terminal strips. 

The switchboard and operator’s set 
are bolted to a heavy partition in the 
box. A panel of hard rubber is set into 
the partition. Common radio binding 
posts are set into the panel, with the 
heads to the rear. The non-removable- 
head binding posts with slotted stems 
for the wire are the best. The posts 
are set in two rows about two inches 
apart to make connections easier. One 
row is for the left terminals of the 
switchboard units, and the other for the 
right terminals. Each post is set di- 
rectly back of and above its corre- 
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vising methods of firing from photo- 
graphs. 

Our Air Corps has recently devel- 
oped a form of photographic strip map 
of which seventy copies can be pro- 
duced within an hour after the airplane 
lands with the pictures. As a strip of 
territory can be photographed at the 
rate of 100 miles an hour, a 25-mile 
reconnaissance strip only requires fif- 
teen minutes flying time. If we add an 
hour for the airplane to reach the de- 
sired area and return to its airdrome, 
the total time necessary to produce 
seventy copies of a 25-mile reconnais- 
sance strip is less than three hours from 
the time the order is received. This 
particular form of strip map has the 
place names and other data lettered 
on the negative, thus reproducing them 
on the print. Besides special photo- 
graphic maps, single pictures of enemy 
areas will be available in large num- 
bers. 

In addition to their use in the ab- 
sence of maps, photographs offer a vast 
amount of information supplementary 
to maps. The recognition of their 
value in this respect has been compar- 
atively slow. Military personnel has 
been so thoroughly drilled in the use 
of maps that other sources of terrain 
information have been ignored, with 
the exception of personal reconnais- 
sance. There is no doubt that per- 
sonal reconnaissance is the best way 
to get a knowledge of topography, but 
it is often impracticable or subject to 
delay. 

A certain amount of training is nec- 
essary to acquire the ability to visu- 
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ES cc 
alize the terrain from a p 
But this ability is easily acquired be. 
cause of the primary characteristic af 
a photograph—its exact delineation ¢ 
the ground. It is in fact an actual pie- 
ture of the ground at a reduced seale. 
As no arbitrary signs or symbols ap 
used—objects being represented by 
their own images—the identification of 
ground features is simple. The ide) 
combination is a map and a photo. 
graph of the same area, for the map 
aids in reading the photograph whil 
the latter furnishes much information 
not shown on the map. 

An important property of aerial pho- 
tographs is their timeliness. Changs 
occur after a map is printed, especially 
of areas in the theater of operations 
A photograph shows the ground, not 
as it formerly appeared, but as it actu- 
ally is at present. For example, maps 
show only the locations of bridges and 
roads; photographs show whether or 
not there has been any damage or other 
change in these features. 

The importance of a knowledge oi 
how to use aerial photographs increases 
with mobile situations. The mechan- 
ization of warfare is resulting in m- 
creased mobility, and it is clear that 
the full benefits of mechanization cat- 
not be secured without means for &- 
curing prompt and accurate knowledg: 
of the terrain. Since the best source 
of such knowledge is the aerial photo- 
graph, it follows that, as mechanist- 
tion develops, it is of increasing im 
portance for all officers to be able to 
use aerial photographs. 
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T PRESENT there are two meth- 
of mounting the twelve-line 
monocord switchboard in the field. The 
frst is to fasten it directly to a tree, 
post, or fence. The second is to mount 
+ on a backboard to which is attached 
, stake for driving into the ground. 
The operator’s set is usually mounted 
with it. 

The first method is unsatisfactory in 
that it is not always possible to have 
a fence handy, or a tree or post large 
enough to accommodate the switch- 
board and the operator’s set. Nor is 
it always possible to find two trees 
close enough together to hang the 
switchboard on one and the operator’s 
set on another so that operation is 
ieasible. Another disadvantage is that 
the switchboard is not steady, which 
makes operation slow and difficult. 

The second method is unsatisfactory 
in that the switchboard is very liable 
to damage in loading and unloading it 
from the transportation. Also the cable 
has a habit of getting tangled with 
everything else. Then, too, one cannot 
always hunt for suitable ground in 
which to drive the stake. 

The author has constructed a hous- 
ing for the switchboard which over- 
comes all these faults and, in addition, 
makes the setting up the switchboard, 
ready for operation, a matter of sec- 
onds rather than minutes. This equip- 
ment was used with entirely satisfac- 


ods 


tory results in maneuvers during the 


summer of 1927. Two men have taken 
the equipment off a wagon and set it 
up ready for operation, with the excep- 
ton of connecting the lines to the line 
terminal strip, in less than a minute. 


The equipment as pictured is still 
capable of improvement. The box is a 
little too large; it is stronger than is 
absolutely necessary, and is thus some- 
what too heavy. 

In addition to the legs shown in the 
picture, a set of short ones is also car- 
ried for use with low cover, or the 
board can be set up without legs. This 
equipment can be set up anywhere. All 
that is necessary is a tree or a bush 
onto which to fasten the terminal strips. 

The switchboard and operator’s set 
are bolted to a heavy partition in the 
box. A panel of hard rubber is set into 
the partition. Common radio binding 
posts are set into the panel, with the 
heads to the rear. The non-removable- 
head binding posts with slotted stems 
for the wire are the best. The posts 
are set in two rows about two inches 
apart to make connections easier. One 
row is for the left terminals of the 
switchboard units, and the other for the 
right terminals. Each post is set di- 
rectly back of and above its corre- 
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re, 
sponding terminal on the switchboard. back lets down, giving access ty the 
Square radio bus-bar is used to make rear compartment. The cable js made 
connections between the switchboard of three-strand buzzer wire rather than 
and binding posts. This makes a neat, outpost wire, as it makes 4 smalle 
strong connection that will withstand neater cable. The cable is fastened ty 
the shocks of transportation and rough _ the partition with a heavy leather strap 
handling, and makes changing switch- so that no strain comes on the bind 
board units easier than if the cable posts. The cable is taped with frictio, 
were connected directly to the units. tape instead of being laced as taugh 
The operator’s set is mounted in the at the Signal School. The tape is they 
usual position, to the left of the switch- painted with black paint to render 
board. The cover is removed, as it is waterproof. The cable terminal strips 
unnecessary with this installation. The (three of them) are fastened permo- 
latches are used to fasten the rear door nently to a board. This board has , 
of the box. All connections from the hole at the top and the bottom to facjl- 
switchboard to the operator’s set are itate fastening it to any object. Only 
made permanent. By removing the four pairs of terminals on each strip 
operator’s cord from the switchboard are used. It is good practice to have 
and attaching it to the operator’s set the line terminal strips attached to the 
in lieu of the one that comes with the cable terminal strips by jumpers be- 
set, one pair of wires is eliminated. The fore setting up. The line terminal strips 
only connections necessary are to short should be fastened to another boar 
circuit the B and B’ terminals on the similar to the one to which the cable 
switchboard and to connect the A and _ terminal strips are attached. The com- 
A’ terminals to the night alarm ter- partment has sufficient storage space to 
minals on the operator’s set. pack the eight legs (four long and four 
A notched piece of strap iron is at- short), the cable and the terminal strip: 
tached to the cover of the box and a Trouble in the cable can be corrected 
screw to the inside of the box so that without disturbing the operator. It 
the cover can be placed at any angle a simple matter to disconnect a pair of 
to protect the switchboard from the wires of the cable from the binding 
weather. A dome light is placed in the posts and run wire directly from them 
top of the box over the switchboard. to the terminal strip. A spare cable 
This is lighted by a BA-2 battery could be carried in the box. 
placed in a compartment in the upper Canvas could be attached to the 
left-hand end of the box. This gives cover and fastened to the ground with 
sufficient light for night operation with- shelter tent pins to form a shelter for 
out danger of giving away the location the operator in inclement weather. A 
to the enemy. a matter of fact the box can be set it- 
The space below the switchboard is side of a shelter tent. 
used to store the cords when the station. This equipment is not entirely th 
is closed. The rest of the space is for author’s own design. Ideas were 
spare batteries, station logs and test ceived from the practice of the 3d 
and trouble reports. Brigade and the 5ist Field Artilley 
The rear of the box is hinged in the Brigade, 26th Division, Massachuset's 
center so that the upper half of the National Guard. 
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Examinations generally are of the colored breeches are preferred 7. 
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E Infantry School Hunt says, 
“There are three important events 
the life of a sportsman: when he 
ides to hounds, when he gets married, 
d when he goes to war.” It adds, 
The last two usually are considered 
s two separate occasions.” For an 
nny officer we may well add a fourth, 
‘vhen he goes to school,” for being 
etailed to a service school is an im- 
wrtant event in his life. 

Despite this, it is astonishingly hard 
for the prospective student to get ade- 
and satisfactory information 
hout the school he is to attend. Im- 
ediately on receipt of his orders a 
sore or more problems about uniforms, 
quipment, preparatory study, knowl- 
dge requirements, housing conditions, 
and the like arise. This story will at- 
empt to cover most of them. 

Although the Infantry School con- 
ducts “refresher courses” several times 
a year for newly appointed brigadier 
generals, a six weeks’ course for Re- 
serve and National Guard field officers, 
and a three months’ course for Reserve 
and National Guard company officers, 
its principal are the nine 
months’ Advanced and Company Of- 
fiers’ Courses. This story will con- 
cern principally the company officers’ 
course, though most of the facts apply 
equally to the advanced course. 

The 171 officers that make up the 
present Company Officers’ Class are 
divided into two companies, each with 
its own student company officers. Each 
fompany has a locker room in the 
‘chool area in the center of the post, 
where officers’ equipment is stored and 
‘ which the company forms before 
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proceeding to class. The rifle, pistol, 
bayonet, grenade and automatic rifle 
ranges are 1 mile, the machine gun and 
combat practice ranges from 114 to 2 
miles from the locker rooms. Students 
are transported to the ranges in a 
narrow gauge “dinky” train. School 
hours are from 8:00 a. m. to 12:00 
noon and from 1:00 to 4:00 p. m., 
daily, with Wednesday afternoons and 
week-ends off. 

The 1,190 hours that the instruction 
schedule covers are allotted as follows: 
lectures 30, conferences 205, demon- 
strations 125, practical work 735, ex- 
aminations 94. The principal subjects 
are weapons, close order drill, tactics, 
topography, signal communications, 
field engineering, command, staff and 
logistics, organization, instructional 
methods and training, physical train- 
ing and equitation. 

The first question that prospective 
students usually ask is, “Is it necessary 
to prepare for Benning by considerable 
advance study?” The writer, whose 
military education is about on a par 
with that of any average officer of 
ten years’ service, believes that it is 
not. The School takes up every sub- 
ject from the very beginning, so that 
even the least experienced officer has 
just as good a chance to come through 
as will others who start with a good 
deal more knowledge. 

Evening study of an hour or an hour 
and a half generally is enough to cover 
each day’s study reference. Any idea 
that the course can be mastered only 
after unnatural and strained exertions 
is wrong. 
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Examinations generally are of the 
“county fair” type. At them the stu- 
dents watch demonstrations and must 
list the errors committed. In some, 
such as machine guns, students have to 
take practical tests in functioning, ele- 
mentary gun drill, and so on, against 
time. Examination papers carry no 
grade, but are returned marked either 
“Satisfactory” or “Unsatisfactory.” A 
failure in a subject does not necessarily 
imply that the student will not grad- 
uate. As General Cocheu, then as- 
sistant commandant, said, “There are 
no trick questions.” This is true even 
though, thirty minutes later, they 
marched both companies out and threw 
them into confusion by springing 
“stack arms” on them. Prospective 
students also will be glad to know that 
only members of the Advanced Class 
have to write and deliver monographs. 
Students of the Company Officers’ 
Class give fifteen minute talks on a 
wide variety of subjects. 

The uniform problem always is a 
puzzling one. The information booklet 
that the School sends out states that 
officers must have all of the equipment 
listed as required in Circular 58, W. D. 
1925. Most of this is not needed un- 
til near the end of the school year. All 
of it can be purchased after arrival 
at Fort Benning. Some of it, such as 
field glasses and compasses, is issued 
on memorandum receipt. The former 
practice of subjecting students to an 
individual inspection by the command- 
ant has been abandoned. Designated 
officers make periodical inspections, 
and students whose clothing is not up 
to standard are quietly so advised. In 
general, uniform requirements are no 
different than at the average post. Cot- 
ton, linen and wool uniforms are worn 
in season. The dark coat and lighter 
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hl 
colored breeches are preferred. The 
only requirement about the Color of 
leather is that it be all of the same 


shade. The majority of officers Weap « 
dark or cordovan colored leather A by 
shooting coat is required on the range “ 


For rough work such as rifle and aie 
tomatic rifle firing, grenade and bayo. 
net training a liberal interpretation jx 
placed on attire. Unionalls are won 
during machine gun instruction. (ol 
weather clothes are necessary, for the 
winter temperature gets as low as 1] 
degrees above zero. There is ho 
weather, too. The present class expe 
rienced the unusual temperature of 10 
in the shade during its first week 
Benning. 

All uniform requirements can te 
supplied at the Post Exchange and « 
branch of the Associated Stores. The 
best uniform made by the Exchange 
tailor does not cost over $75.00. The 
workmanship and material are quite 
satisfactory. Representatives of the 
leading tailors and bootmakers solicit 
orders during the first few months of 
the vear. Tuxedos are more in ev- 
dence than uniforms at social fune- 
tions at Columbus; though not abs- 
lutely necessary, it is desirable to have 
a good one. 

Rifles, pistols, rifle, pistol and av- 
tomatic rifle belts, holsters, automatic 
rifles, field glasses, complete sketching 
cases and equipment, compasses, ani 
so on, are issued to each officer 
memorandum receipt. Although it * 
possible to have weapons kept clear 
by paying an enlisted man, officers have 
found it advisable as well as consi: 
erably more economical to do this work 
themselves. 

The School provides all necessary 
training regulations at the beginnits 
of the year on memorandum receift 
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and students need provide or buy none. 
Many of the regulations are supple- 
nented by special mimeographs and 
booklets published and distributed free 
bv the School for permanent retention 
i the students. 

‘Students, if accompanied by de- 
vendents, are placed on rental allow- 
ance and live in the city of Columbus 
(population about 45,000) 9 miles from 
the post. A perfect conerete road con- 
ects post and city. Moderately priced 
~oms may be obtained at the Ralston 
and the Waverly hotels, neither of 
ghich is more than five blocks from 
the railway station. Rents in Colum- 
bus range from $50 to $100 per month, 
the average being $75, exclusive of 
heat, light, gas and ice. Coal heater 
devices are more common than perma- 
nent heat installations. Most officers 
live in the southeastern part of Colum- 
bus, known as “Wynnton,” which is 
2 to 3 miles nearer the post than the 
north or “Rose Hill” section. A mod- 
el lease has been in use for several 
vears and contains the “military 
clause,” which makes the lease void 
if the officer is ordered away from Ben- 
ning before the end of the school year. 
Officers who live in Columbus generally 
pool their cars for group travel to the 
post and back, each officer providing 
his car for a tour of a week at a time. 
Lunches are carried and are eaten 
either at the locker room or at the 
Officers’ Club, where bridge tables are 
well occupied during the noon hour. 
Officers should have a definite agree- 
ment as to subletting and other renting 
arrangements. 

Bachelor officers and others who do 
not bring dependents are housed in an 
‘rea containing twenty two-story frame 
iouses and known as “Biglerville.” 
Each two-story house has ten rooms, 


each about 12 feet square, provided 
with beaverboard walls and ceiling, 
each room completely inclosed, elec- 
trically lighted and heated by a coal 
stove. Each floor has a common bath- 
room with two showers. Janitor serv- 
ice is combined with striker service and 
costs about $3.50 per month. A splen- 
did, large, brick structure is the “Big- 
lerville Mess,” which is the principal 
mess of the post and where meals are 
served at $1.40 a day. The Officers’ 
Club also serves cafeteria style. 

Biglerville is one mile from the 
locker rooms and is connected with 
the main post area only by a road. On 
account of the distance, both from the 
school area and from Columbus, an 
automobile is almost a _ necessity, 
though the extreme heat in early fall 
and spring is ruinous to the finish of 
a new car. Garage space is available 
for but one out of four cars. There 
is hourly bus service to Columbus. 

The Post Exchange garage gives ex- 
cellent auto repair and maintenance 
service and operates a filling station at 
which the price of gas is much lower 
than elsewhere. It also carries auto 
supplies. 

With its population of about 570 of- 
ficers, 4,800 enlisted men and 450 civil- 
ians, Fort Benning is quite a commu- 
nity. It offers more social and recrea- 
tional activities than any other large 
post in the United States. It is a 
heaven for golf enthusiasts, for the 
post is almost built around the first 
nine holes of an eighteen-hole course. 
There are few days in winter when 
golf cannot be played. Riding, tennis, 
handball and polo can be enjoyed al- 
most every day, and basketball, foot- 
ball, swimming and baseball appear in 
season. Polo is a major sport and is 
played by four teams representing stu- 
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dents, the 29th Infantry, 83d Field 
Artillery, and “Freebooters” composed 
of instructors and post personnel. Two 
fields are available and games take 
place every Sunday in season. 

Besides frequent golf tournaments, 
there is an informal horseshow in fall, 
and a gymkhana and a formal horse- 
show come in spring. The post swim- 
ming pool is one of the largest outdoor 
pools anywhere and is a refuge in hot 
weather. A second outdoor pool is used 
by enlisted men of the 24th Infantry. 

Fort Benning’s 97,000 acres provide 
not only sufficient contours to find or 
get tangled up in while making posi- 
tion sketches, but ample room for rid- 
ing. Mounts are available at the 
School stables daily. Riding classes 
for ladies are conducted twice a year 
and are unusually popular, 172 being 
enrolled this year. 

The post is the home of the All- 
Army football team which plays sev- 
eral games at Benning before starting 
on its tour. 

Gowdy field is the scene of many 
baseball games and the annual game 
between students and faculty. 

Motion pictures are shown nightly 
at the Main, the 29th Infantry and 
24th Infantry theaters. A splendid 
orchestra plays at the Main theater, 
which shows the best of pictures. A 
glee club and a dramatic club provide 
occasional special entertainments. The 
Woman’s Club plays an important réle 
in women’s activities. 

A post school provides for children 
of grammar school age. Children of 
Army officers may attend the Colum- 
bus schools without tuition charge. A 
school bus operates between the post 
and city, at two dollars per month per 
child. Attendance at the post grade 
school, where six teachers are em- 
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el 
ployed, averages about 189 pupils 
There is also a kindergarten for ¢), 
dren between three and six. 

The Infantry School Hunt is ay jy. 
stitution which is making a name ; 
itself. 

The largest social affair is the 4. 
nual students’ reception in October at 
the gymnasium. Usually there are two 
dances per month, one of which js , 
dinner dance at the Biglerville \Mess 
the Hop Room, or the Polo Club. The 
Horseshow Ball is exceeded in bri. 
liance only by the New Year's Ry 
ball. One of the best things about go- 
ing to Benning is the pleasure of pe. 
newing old friendships and acquaint 
ances. 

Benning is well organized. An ex- 
ample of the efficient organization 
is the Reception Committee, whieh 
meets incoming students at the railway 
station and provides transportation to 
the Ralston hotel, where temporary 
headquarters for registration are op- 
erated during the days before the 
opening of school. Incidentally, the 
School does not open until eight or ten 
days after the last date shown in or- 
ders for reporting, which gives st- 
dents ample time to get settled. At 
the temporary headquarters students 
register in officially and are given 3) 
necessary information. Notes 
other incoming students may be lef 
there for delivery or may be posted 
on a large bulletin board. Transports- 
tion for those who reside on the pos 
is provided. Efficient as this rece 
tion is, it is but one instance of the 
manner in which the entire School * 
conducted. The year at the Infantry 
School will long remain one of the 
pleasantest memories of a Fort Ber 
ning graduate. 
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The French Foreign Legion 


Captain G. F. Eztor, M. I. D. Reserve 


HE FRENCH Foreign Legion— 
La Légion Etrangére—has recent- 
y figured largely in the public eye 
through the medium of novels and mo- 
tion pictures. On the whole, the im- 
pression thus conv eyed to Americans 
f life in the Legion has not been very 
favorable. Especially has stress been 
gid upon the brutality and implacable 
ruelty of the noncommissioned officers 
toward their men 
| hasten to admit that I have never 
erved in the Legion; but I have had 
«ome contact with the French Army 
and with French officers, and I have 
also examined the military record of 
the Foreign Legion from the time of its 
I cannot reconcile the ac- 
cali ments of this fine corps with 
the conditions portrayed by novelists 
ind scenario writers. No soldiers who 
vere habitually abused, mistreated and 
verworked could rise to the splendid 
state of discipline which is character- 
istic of the Legion, and without which 
it certainly could never have achieved 
e battle honors which are its pride. 
General de Negrier, an accomplished 
soldier to whom France owes much of 


er success In Colonial wars, said of the 
Legion: 

ivec un régiment frangais, je ne 
Ore pas d M 


ix heures de la ville—avec 
une rap scr de la légion je fais le 

rde Tonkin! (With a French regi- 
ment I could not go two hours’ journey 
from the tov n- with a company of the 
Legion [ could make the tour of Ton- 


Military ‘haracter of that sort is not 
hieved by cruelty. 
T } 


gether all of the information, official 
and otherwise, concerning the Legion 
which is available in this country; and 
this article is intended, not so much as 
criticism of fictionists, but rather as a 
description of the Foreign Legion as it 
exists today. 

The Legion has a long and honorable 
history, tracing its origin back to the 
Scottish Archer Guard of Charles VII; 
but the Legion proper was organized 
by Royal Order on March 9, 1831. 
Since that time, wherever the Tricolor 
has gone into battle, the men of the 
Legion have followed it. 

At the present time the Legion con- 
sists of four regiments of infantry, of 
six battalions each, and one regiment 
of cavalry. The depots are at Saida 
and Sidi bel Abbes, where recruits are 
received and trained. Both these 
places are in the Oran Division of the 
XTX (Algerian) Army Corps. 

It should be remembered that the 
provinces of Algeria are legally on a 
footing with the departments of France 
proper; Algeria sends her representa- 
tives to the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies at Paris, and is considered an 
integral part of the Republic. In con- 
sequence, the troops in Algeria form a 
part of the Metropolitan Army, and 
not of the Colonial Army, a quite dis- 
tinct organization. They are in no way 
controlled by the Colonial Ministry. 
France (including Algeria) is divided 
into twenty army corps areas, whose 
commanders have very much the same 
powers as a corps area commander in 
the United States. These twenty areas 
are subdivided into divisional sub- 
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The battalions of the Legion, how- 
ever, are rarely or never all together 
in the Oran Division’s area. Usually 
two, three or four battalions are 
grouped as a régiment de marche for 
service in Morocco or Indo-China; 
other battalions furnish garrisons in 
the Sahara and elsewhere. At the pres- 
ent time, two of the regiments are sta- 
tioned more or less permanently in 
Morocco—at Meknes and Marrakesh 
respectively. 

It may not be amiss, at this point, 
to describe briefly the organization of 
the French infantry, which applies to 
the Legion as well as to the regiments 
of the line. 

A normal regiment consists of a head- 
quarters company and three battalions; 
a battalion includes a battalion head- 
quarters, three rifle companies and one 
machine gun company. 

Rifle companies are in turn divided 
into three or four sections, correspond- 
ing to the American platoons; the sec- 
tion is divided into two half-sections, 
and the half-section into two groups or 
squads. The group consists of a cor- 
poral and from eight to twelve pri- 
vates; one group in each half-section 
has an automatic rifle. Half-sections 
are commanded by sergeants; sections 
by lieutenants or adjudants; companies 
by captains. Majors command bat- 
talions, assisted by one staff officer 
known as the capitaine adjudant major. 

Machine gun companies are divided 
into a company headquarters and two 
sections, each section having four guns 
and being subdivided into half-sections 
and groups as for a rifle company. 

Regiments are commanded by col- 
onels. Each regiment has a lieutenant 
colonel as second in command, whose 
position and duties are very much the 
same as those of an American regimen- 
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tal executive; and there is a regimenta| 
staff, whose principal members are: 

Major.—The chief administrative of. 
ficer of the regiment, a sort of combti- 
nation of the American R-1 and R4 
His title is simply major, as distin. 
guished from majors commanding bat- 
talions, who are called commandant or 
chef de bataillon. 

Capitaine d’Habillement.—An officer 
charged with procurement and issue of 
clothing and equipment. He is assisted 
by a lieutenant, who also has the duty 
of carrying the color. 

Capitaine Trésorier—The regimer- 
tal paymaster. 

Capitaine Instructeur—Much the 
same as our R-3. Supervises the train- 
ing of recruits, the instruction of non- 
commissioned officers. Prepares train- 
ing programs for the approval of the 
colonel. 

Noncommissioned officers, called sows- 
officiers, are of three grades—adjudant, 
sergent-major, and sergent. 

Adjudants wear a uniform almost 
identical with that of a sous-lieutenant, 
the only difference being a little red 
thread running through the gold stripe 
on the cuff. Their position in the army 
is much the same as that of an Amer- 
ican warrant officer, but their duties 
are extremely varied. They perform 4 
great deal of staff and administrative 
work; but they may also be assigned #8 
section commanders, where their duties 
are the same as those of lieutenants 
similarly assigned. Usually a rifle com- 
pany of three sections will have a cay 
tain as company commander, and # 
section commanders, two lieutenants 
sous-lieutenants and one adjudant. : 

Sergents-major are quite identicd 
with American first sergeants. Ther 
is one to each company, and he is the 
right-hand man of the company ‘= 
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mander, with complete authority over 
all the sergeants, corporals and pri- 
yates. For administrative work he has 
a sergeant and a corporal to assist him 
(called sergent-fourrier and caporal- 
fourier). The work of these noncom- 
missioned officers is much like that of 
the American supply sergeant and com- 
pany clerk. 

Sergeants command half-sections. 
They have dual responsibility; to the 
lieutenant or adjudant commanding 
their section, and through the sergent- 
major to the company commander. 
They are the principal means of control 
and instruction, and upon them rests 
in a great measure the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the discipline and general 
state of the unit. 

Corporals, in the French Army, are 
not considered noncommissioned offi- 
cers. The position of corporal is an 
appointment rather than a definite 
rank; the reason apparently being to 
try out a man’s fitness for the respon- 
sibilities of command before giving him 
fixed rank as a sous-officier. Corporals 
mess and sleep with their men, though 
sous-officiers do not. They are respon- 
sible for the personal cleanliness of 
their squads, and for the good order of 
the barrack-rooms. 

Careful distinction should be drawn 
between the “adjudant,” as above de- 
scribed, who is merely a high-ranking 
honcommissioned officer, and the adju- 
dant-major of a battalion, who is a 
staff officer with the rank of captain, 
corresponding to an American battalion 
adjutant. However, a French adjudant 
a8 a well-defined position, and I shud- 
der to think of what would happen to a 
recruit who addressed one as sergent, 
#s l recently saw done in a movie. 
Garrison duties are quite different in 
te French Army from the American 
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practice. In a French garrison, the 
captains take duty in turn as “captain 
of the week,” performing functions 
quite like those of an American officer 
of the day—but the duty lasts for an 
entire week. A “sergeant of the week” 
is detailed in each company, who calls 
the roll, looks after details and fatigues, 
is responsible for good order, and so on, 
much like the British orderly sergeant 
and, in a lesser degree, like the Amer- 
ican noncommissioned officer in charge 
of quarters. Each sergeant so detailed 
has a “corporal of the week” to assist 
him. 

A French guard usually consists of 
a sergeant, a corporal, a trumpeter, and 
three privates for each sentry post. 
The sergeant commands the guard, un- 
der the “captain of the week,” and the 
tour of duty is for twenty-four hours, 
with sentries standing two hours on and 
four hours off, as in the American and 
British armies. 

We now come to the subject of pun- 
ishments and discipline. 

In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that the regulations as to punish- 
ment in the French Army are designed 
for the control of an army of con- 
scripts, men of every class and caliber, 
who must quickly be molded into mil- 
itary units able to operate as cogs in 
a great machine. Much stricter dis- 
cipline for the control of such men is 
necessary than for the control of volun- 
teers. It is inevitable under compul- 
sory service laws that many men will 
be drafted who regard military service 
as an intolerable nuisance, and will not 
be amenable to the strict demands of 
military authority. 

We should not, therefore, judge 
French discipline by the methods and 
practices of the volunteer armies of 
America and Britain. 
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In the French army proper, men 
must be made into soldiers in the ex- 
ceedingly brief period of eighteen 
months. The same regulations as to 
discipline and punishments apply to 
the Legion, which is composed of vol- 
unteers serving for five years. Here, 
however, there is no such need for 
haste; and it is hardly likely that in- 
structors are under such pressure, as in 
the Line. Nevertheless, the same sys- 
tem and the same degree of authority 
for the various grades are in force. 

We are dealing, therefore, with an 
instrument designed for making sol- 
diers from raw civilian youths in a 
short and strictly limited period of 
time; and with the application of this 
instrument to men volunteering for five 
years—a peculiar anomaly, which must 
be kept in mind if conditions in the 
Legion are to be understood. 

In such a system, great responsibil- 
ity must be placed upon the instructors 
in direct contact with the men—that is, 
upon sergeants and corporals. These 
must be carefully selected men, armed 
with powers equal to their position— 
and they must be made respected. 

In consequence, French corporals 
and sous-officiers are empowered to 
punish men for small offenses; the men 
must salute them; and their acts are 
almost always upheld by their superi- 
ors. These things are necessary to the 
conscript system, and the Legion must 
take them as it finds them. 

Extra fatigues and extra inspections 
form light punishments; next ranks 
confinement to barracks, which in- 
cludes extra fatigues. More severe 
than this is salle de police; men under- 
going this punishment are locked up 
at night, must perform their ordinary 
duty by day and in addition do all 
sorts of fatigue duty in their spare 
time. Next comes arrét ordinaire, or 
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prison. Men undergoing this pun: 
ment do six or more hours punish 
drill daily, usually with loaded packs 
otherwise they are kept in confine 
Finally there is the dreaded cellyip 
solitary confinement, under which 
are kept locked up in very small 
all the time they are undergoing 
ishment. 

The infliction of salle de police 
not be done by anyone under the 
of adjudant. An adjudant or |iey 
ant can give four days of this punis. 
ment; a company commander fiftes: 
a regimental commander thirty. Ani 
ordinaire up to eight days can be ip 
flicted by a company commander: 
severe punishments, including cellu 
require the personal attention of 
colonel. 

Confinement to barracks and ¢ 
fatigues, however, may be inflicted 

































days by sergeants; and up to ei 
days by a sergent-major in his om 
company. 

Not more than thirty days of cellule 
or ordinary arrest may be inflicted by 
regimental commanders. 

For more severe cases, there exit 
special disciplinary units known & 
compagnies de discipline. A bvoari d 
officers called a conseil de discipline 8 
convened by the regimental command 
to consider such cases, and its procett 
ings must be approved by the coloué 
and by a general officer. The man mi 
then be transferred to the compagm# 
de discipline, which are stationed in ti 
south of Algeria and are employed # 
road-making and other hard sb 
The discipline is very severe; but s!' 
six months of good conduct, the m# 
may be sent back to his unit. 

These compagnies de discipli 
frequently confused with the Airs 
Light Infantry Battalions (Bataillow 
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}'Infanterie Légeére d’Afrique), com- 
monly known as the Zephyrs. The 
Jephyrs—there are five battalions of 
‘hem—are composed of men who have 
heen sentenced in civil life, before be- 
ng called up for military service, to 
terms of imprisonment for civil of- 
fenses, and who are therefore not con- 
sidered suitable for general service in 
the Army. They are also stationed in 
Algeria. 

Really serious crimes, such as mur- 
jer, wounding, robbery, must be tried 
before a court martial, or conseil de 
querre, one of which sits permanently 
at each corps headquarters and at other 
designated places. This tribunal may 
sentence men to penal servitude or 
even, for some offences, to death. An 
interesting feature of French courts 
martial is the fact that when the ac- 
cused is a noncommissioned officer or 
soldier, the court must include a non- 
commissioned officer amongst its mem- 
bers. 

So much for the system in general. 

The Legion is an integral part of the 
French Army. It is subject to the mil- 
itary laws of France, and necessarily 
0. Men enlist in it voluntarily, sub- 
jecting themselves to those laws, and 
in so doing, accept the necessary con- 
sequences. Formerly, many of the 
Legionnaires were Alsatians and Lor- 
rainers, who enlisted for two purposes: 
to avoid service in the German Army, 
and to gain the right to naturalization 
as French citizens, which any Legion- 
naire may claim at the expiration of 
lis period of service. 

Now, of course, the inhabitants of 
these provinces are Frenchmen, and 
subject to the ordinary military service 
law of France, 

There are still many Germans in the 
legion. Those who were serving in 


1914 were not required or permitted to 
fight against their countrymen, but re- 
mained in Algeria and Morocco. There 
are also many Russians, largely White 
Russians exiled by political changes. 
It is an astonishing fact that many 
French citizens enlist in the Legion, 
either from sheer love of soldiering 
or to forget their troubles; and the 
chances for advancement are usually 
better for a Frenchman. 

It is quite possible for a Légionnaire 
to reach commissioned rank. Upon re- 
enlistment, and naturalization as a 
Frenchman, a sous-officier may apply 
for assignment to the school for officers 
at St. Maixent, where infantry non- 
commissioned officers are trained for 
promotion to the grade of sous-lieuten- 
ant. Graduates may be assigned as 
officers either to the Legion or to one 
of the Colonial infantry regiments. 

The duties of the Legion are very 
certainly arduous. Road-building, and 
the construction of forts, barracks, and 
the like are a necessary part of soldier- 
ing in countries like Morocco, Tonkin 
and Madagascar. The Légionnaire 
must be both laborer and soldier; but 
it is as a soldier that he excels. 

The Legion is like no other military 
force in the world. All sorts of men 
come to it, and for all sorts of reasons; 
yet few come who are not naturally ad- 
venturous, or who are not, consciously 
or unconsciously, drawn to the trade 
of a soldier. There are plenty of other 
ways to find adventure or oblivion be- 
sides enlistment in the Legion, unless 
a man really likes soldiering. In con- 
sequence, the Legion ranks among the 
finest fighting forces in the world; and 
the discipline that molds its adventur- 
ers into soldiers is a necessary part of 
the Legion’s soul. 

It is not a refuge for criminals—no 
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doubt many of its recruits are men 
whose records are none too good, but 
few are criminals in the true sense of 
the word—nor is it true that the 
French Government will not give up a 
badly wanted Légionnaire to the police 
of another country. The fact is that 
your professional criminal doesn’t care 
much about military discipline, and 
about the last thing he will do is to en- 
list in the Legion. He would have a 
better time and more congenial com- 
pany in prison. He leaves the Legion 
to the man who wants to soldier—or to 
forget. 

The conclusion, to my mind, is ines- 
capable that the Foreign Legion, with 
the Legion’s traditions and the Legion’s 
record, cannot have been built upon a 
foundation of brutality. “Valeur et 
Discipline” is the motto on its color, 
and through valor and discipline has 



























as 

the Legion risen to the high place i 
occupies amongst the regiments of the 
world’s armies, 
Wherever French soldiers are ¢. 
gaged on active service—whether i, 
Picardy or Morocco, in Lorraine » 
Indo-China—if there is a particularly 
hard nut to crack, a tough position tp 
be taken at any cost, a forlorn hope to 
be pushed in and sacrificed, there js the 
Legion’s task. Zouaves, Turcos, Sen. 
galese, Malagasys—all step aside {or 
the Légionnaires; and the Legion show 
them the way, or shows them how tp 
die. 
Such men are not slaves, but sdl- 
diers; soldiers of whom even France, 
with all her splendid military history, 
may well be proud; soldiers whom the 
American “Doughboy” and the British 
“Tommy” may gladly salute as con- 
rades. 











Graduation from Foreign Army Schools 
to Be Noted in Army Register 


UTURE Army Registers will carry, after the 
names of all officers who have graduated from 
regular courses at foreign Army schools that corre- 
spond to the general and special service schools of 
our Army, a notation of the fact. 
Officers of our Army are now attending the follow- 


ing military schools: 


Ecole de Guerre Supérieure... 
Cavalry School, Saumur...... 
Ecole de l’Intendance......... 
Aviation School .............. 


Since 1922 forty-four American officers have grad- 
uated from schools of foreign armies. 
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Section I—Personnel 
Cou. J. J. Torrey. 
Lieut. Cot. L. D. Gasser. 
Muor R. E. O’Brien. 
Muor P. W. BaabE 
Muor P. D. ParKINSON. 
Section IV—Arms, Equipment and Finance 
Lieut. Cou. F. G. Ketuonp. 
Masor E. M. Witson. 
Masor T. LAWRENCE. 





T NOW seems quite probable, with 
| the expected passage of the Appro- 
priation Bill, that, during the fiscal 
year 1929, an Infantry regiment wili 
be motorized with the latest types of 
motor vehicles for an extended test. 

This tactical test of the use of motor 
transportation in the Infantry regi- 
ment is the culmination of five years 
of experiments, started in May, 1923, 
to produce vehicles that will be suit- 
able for Infantry tasks under service 
conditions, and which can travel across 
country. These preliminary experi- 
ments have produced various vehicles 
Which will now be combined in their 
Proper places in the tactical unit, to 
determine the advantages or disad- 
Vantages resulting from their use. The 
vehicles that have been tested during 
this period of experiment, and whieh 
will probably appear in tests with a 
tactical organization, are: 
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COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
Chief of Infantry 
Masor GENERAL Ropert H. ALLEN 
Executive 


CoLtoneL Witter, Howey. 


Section II—Intelligence 
Major T. B. Catron. 
Mayor S. J. CHAMBERLIN. 


Section I1I—Training and Inspection 
Masor J. D. Burnett. 
Masor B. Maaruper. 
Masor C. H. Bonestee. 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization 
Mazor M. H. Tromurxson. 





Motorization of an Infantry Regiment 


(a) Cargo carts or trailers utilizing 
the wheels, axles and frames of the 
75-mm. gun carriage, limbered, Model 
1918, upon which, after some modifica- 
tion of the side rail, a wooden body 
has been attached. This trailer will 
hold about 1,500 pounds of boxed am- 
munition. It is designed to be towed 
by a tractor, and two of these carts 
can be limbered together and towed 
by a single tractor. They can be 
towed across country. 

(b) The Holt, T-35 Tractor. This 
machine will draw all Infantry loads 
that can be trailed. It will operate 
with its trailed load over roads or 
across country. 

(c) The cross-country car. This ve- 
hicle was designed primarily for recon- 
naissance. It can be used as a carrier 
for auxiliary weapons. The two types 
that have been tested and approved 
as standard are the Ford cross-country 
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ear and the Chevrolet cross-country 
ear. These cars differ little from the 
commercial product. They have large 
balloon tires and special bodies. The 
gear ratio of the Ford cross-country 
car, built upon the old model Ford 
car, required alteration. 

(d) The Dodge 6-wheel cross- 
country, %-ton, 4-wheel drive truck. 
This truck has proved its cross-country 
ability. Its capacity is, however, be- 
lieved to be too small. A 34-ton truck 
of similar design is at present under 
test and, if dependable, will be better 
adapted to Infantry needs than the 
14-ton truck. 

(e) The tractor power carts. These 
are self propelled vehicles designed for 
the transportation of machine guns, 
howitzer weapons, ammunition, and 
communications equipment. These 
carts have not proven particularly sat- 
isfactory. Further development is in 
progress. It is possible that light 
cross-country cars can partially fulfill 
the tasks originally contemplated for 
these vehicles. 

Preliminary study of the basis for 
issuing motor transportation to the 
regiment for the experiment indicates 
that the equipment will be about 20 
cross-country cars, 14 power carts, 7 
kitchen trailers, 3 motorcycles with 
side cars, 14 tractors, 17 cross-country 
trucks (34-ton), 10 cargo carts, and 1 
tank truck. Under the conditions for 
the test it is not expected that the 
regiment will be completely motorized 
in the sense that motors will be pro- 
vided for transporting troops. The 


I 
test is primarily to determine the fexs. 
ibility of replacing animal transports. 
tion with motor transportation “ 
to provide increased tactical mobility 
If it is decided to broaden the tests 
to include transporting the troops and 
providing strategical mobility, heavy 
trucks that can travel by road but not 
across country can easily be provided 

The regiment will be organized fo 
the test in accordance with the mod- 
fied peace tables. Under the prelin. 
inary plan the regimental headquarter 
company will be provided with cross. 
country cars and %4-ton trucks for 
transporting communications equip- 
ment, cross-country cars for the how- 
itzer platoon weapons and for recon- 
naissance purposes, and %4-ton crow- 
country trucks to replace the 1'4-ton 
truck at present authorized. Motor. 
cycles will be used as heretofore. Ms- 
chine gun companies will be equippel 
with cross-country cars and perhaps 
power carts, to replace machine gu 
and ammunition carts. If the power 
carts are not used, additional cro 
country cars may be substituted » 
their stead. In the service company, 
cargo carts towed by tractors and %- 
ton cross-country trucks will do the 
work of the escort wagons. Kitchen 
trailers hauled by tractors will be sub- 
stituted for the rolling kitchen. 

Definite decision as to the detail 
of the test are awaiting authorization 
of the necessary funds for providing 
the cross-country equipment. The 
time of the test and the regimen! 
conduct it are still undecided. 





Experimental Howitzer Company 


N EXPERIMENTAL organization 
for the Howitzer Company, 29th 
Infantry, has been authorized for a 
period of one year. The purpose is 


ta determine the correct basis of orga 
ization for the new howitzer compaty 
weapons. 

The Howitzer Company, 29h = 
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a 
fantry, has been equipped with the 37- 
pm guns, M I, and the 75-mm. In- 
ntry mortar, M I, since February, 
197. Considerable experimentation 
bas been in progress since that date 
1) determine a suitable organization 


e tests 
PS and 


np for the new weapons. The tentative 

vided organization just authorized is a prod- 

ed for uet of this experience and will now be 
: ven a year’s service test. 

modi- pven a ye 

prelim. A decision has been reached to try 


sx Infantry mortars in the howitzer 
company in the place of three 3-inch 
trench mortars. The number of 37- 
mm. guns will remain as before. The 
three platoon organization is to be 
retained. A platoon will now consist 
of a mortar section and a gun squad. 


uarters 
Cross- 
ks for 
equip- 
e how- 
recon- 


| CTOSS- 

114-ton The mortar section will have two 
Motor: mortar squads and one ammunition 
. Me squad. This organization will lend it- 
yuipped vif to employment in much the same 
perhaps way as before, namely, one platoon 


will normally operate with each com- 
bat battalion. 
The strength of the experimental 


ne gun 
} power 
| erase 


tel id howitzer company is considerably 
mpany, greater than that of the present war 
and % strength howitzer company. The 


newer organization provides for 5 offi- 
ers and 197 enlisted men as compared 
ith 6 officers and 107 men in the 
resent howitzer company. Most of 
é increase is a result of the addition 
{the three mortar squads. The in- 
teased weight of the new weapons 


do the 
Kitchen 
be sub- 


details 
rization 
roviding 


and the increased amount of ammuni- 
tion to be carried under the new organ- 
ization has caused corresponding in- 
creases in the sizes of the gun, mortar 
and ammunition squads. The mortar 
squad in the experimental howitzer 
company will have eight men as com- 
pared with seven at present. The 
strength of the gun squad will be 
eleven men as compared to eight at 
present, and that of the. ammunition 
squad eleven men instead of seven. 
Twelve men are also introduced to 
provide telephonic communication, and 
there are other smaller changes. 

The new organization tables provide 
for carrying 108 rounds of ammunition 
for each mortar instead of 72 rounds. 
This not only increases the personnel 
for handling ammunition but also in- 
creases the number of ammunition 
vehicles and adds considerably to the 
road space of the organization. The 
road space for the vehicles of the ex- 
perimental organization is about 100 
yards more than that for those of the 
old one. 

The addition of the extra mortar in 
each platoon will permit the echelon- 
ment forward of one mortar squad 
while the other keeps up the fire. It 
will also provide for bringing mortar 
fire on a wider front than was possible 
with either the old weapon or the old 
organization. 





The 


ment \ 





N AIR CORPS demonstration will 
be held at the Infantry School for 


he benefit of the classes between May 
and 11, 1998 


The dem 


f organ: 
company 


Oth In- onstration proper is tenta- 


An Air Corps Demonstration at the 
Infantry School 


tively scheduled for May 9 and 10. 
It will consist of simulated attacks on 
ground troops, actual attacks on troops 
represented by targets, and aerial com- 
bat. An attack squadron of twenty- 
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four planes, a pursuit squadron of 
twenty-four planes, and a flight of six 
observation planes will probably give 
the demonstration. 

The following tentative program has 
been drawn up: 


1. Attack by attack aviation on a 
battalion of infantry in column, repre- 
sented by targets. 

2. Attack by attack aviation on a 
battalion of infantry, represented by 
targets, twenty seconds after a warn- 
ing order of the approach of hostile 
aircraft. 














3. Tactical smoke screen pursuit 
“ — aviation. by 
. Simulated attack b pursuit ay; 
~ = — olaiten’ pay 
. Simulated attack b ursuit 
attack aviation on a battalion of Px 
fantry on the march, 


6. Aerial photography. 
The scope of the demonstration wil 
probably also be further broadened t) 
include a test of the value of infantry 
means, perfected during the last yeu, 


for protecting ground troops on the 
march, in bivouac and in battle. 





Cloth Maps 


APS printed directly on cloth are 
under test for use by the In- 
fantry. The report of preliminary 
tests of such maps by the Cavalry 
division is that the cloth map is a dis- 
tinct improvement over the paper map 
for field service, particularly in smaller 
units and by individual officers whose 
maps received hard wear. For larger 
units the report says that the paper 
map is still more serviceable than the 
cloth map, because it is difficult to 
mark or alter the marking on the cloth 
maps. 
The advantages that the 1st Cavalry 























Division test showed for cloth maps 
were: It is not affected by rain 
sweat, is less bulky, can be read 
in rain or wind, is more durable, 
can be folded without blurring the 
print, can be carried easily in th 
pocket, does not break, tear, crumple, 
or fray, is noiseless when in use, and 
makes unnecessary a special map cas 
or other expedient for protecting map: 
in the field. The disadvantages of the 
cloth map were: it is difficult to mark 
or alter, and is not accurate enough for 
computing firing data. 





Tactical Use of Smoke 


HE PROJECTING of smoke to 
facilitate and accelerate Infantry 
advance on the battlefield has been the 
subject of considerable recent study. 
Several practical tests tending toward 
the provision of increased means to 
lay down smoke in front of an In- 
fantry advance are to take place this 
year. 
The Chemical Warfare Service has 
for some years been experimenting 
with smoke. Recent experiments by 










that service indicate that if smoke 8 
placed on the target the effectiveness 
of small arms fire is decreased 78 »# 
cent; if the smoke is placed on 
firer, the effectiveness is decreased $3 
per cent. 

In general, in order to prevent pr 
hibitive losses, it is necessary to 
fire superiority before Infantry ® 
advance through the short range ® 
the battlefield. If by the use of smoke 
produced in sufficient quantities s* 
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oe 
properly placed, such a substantial re- 
juction in the enemy’s fire effect can 
be obtained as shown by the tests 
sbove referred to, then the advance 
ean be effected by neutralizing instead 
of beating down the hostile weapon 
effect. The use of weapons in obtain- 
ing fire superiority necessarily slows 
an attack and is not altogether effec- 
tive. The use of smoke for permitting 
an infantry advance would accelerate 
movement, and if the smoke be placed 
on the enemy, it should not increase 
the difficulty of maintaining the direc- 
tion of the attack. 

Infantry is now equipped with hand 
and rifle grenades that have smoke fill- 
ers, and with 38-inch trench mortar 
shells with a similar filler. Airplanes 
can help by bombs and curtains, and 
artillery by firing smoke shells. The 
ng the amount of smoke that shell fire can 
in the produce is so small that it is practi- 
rumple cable to smoke only observation points, 
se, and without a great concentration of artil- 
AD Case lery and the expenditure of prohibitive 
g maps quantities of ammunition. If infantry 
3 of the is to take full advantage of smoke, 
mark 


1 maps 
rain or 
e read 
lurable, 


further development of weapons to 
project it must take place. 

The experiments in prospect are: 
testing of smoke apparatus on tanks; 
increase of mortars in the Infantry 
regiment, which will permit greater 
amount of smoke to be delivered on a 
battalion front; and test of airplane 
curtains and 30-pound smoke bombs 
by the Air Corps during the air dem- 
onstration at the Infantry School in 
May. Of these tests, the smoke ap- 
paratus on tanks is being watched 
with the most interest since, if the tank 
can effectively lay down a smoke 
screen, it can carry the screen to the 
opponent where it will have its greatest 
effect in protecting the Infantry ad- 
vance. 

Training regulations drawn by the 
Chemical Warfare Service for the use 
of smoke are in the course of prepara- 
tion. It is probable that, after a study 
of this regulation, and when’ the ex- 
periments with smoke have been com- 
pleted, the Infantry Training Regula- 
tions will be revised to cover the tac- 
tical use of smoke for Infantry units. 
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— FOLLOWING interpretation 
of Training Regulations 135-15, 
noke is Interior Guard Duty, has recently 
Fivenest been made. 

18 per Question: Paragraph 29-a states 
on the that to dismiss the old guard the relief 
ased 93 is halted and faced to the front at the 
guard house by the corporal of the new 
nt pr relief, who then falls out. Paragraph 
to gaia 28-a says that the corporal of the 
ry (a old guard takes command when the 
ages ot last of the old sentinels is relieved. 
emokt It would seem unnecessary to have the 
ies and corporal of the new relief take com- 


Interpretation of Training Regulations 135-15 


mand again before dismissal of the 
relief. 

Answer: Paragraph 28, Training 
Regulation 135-15, refers to the cor- 
poral of the old guard, not of the old 
relief of a guard on duty. This relief 
of the old guard is not dismissed at 
the guard house by its corporal, but is 
either formed on the left of the old 
guard or is marched to the quarters 
of the members of the relief. (para- 
graph 28-a, last eight lines). Para- 
graph 29 does not therefore apply to 
this relief of the old guard. 


Az 
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A relief of a guard on duty is posted 
as prescribed in paragraph 28-b. The 
corporal of the relief on post (not the 
corporal of the old guard referred to 
in paragraph 28-a) goes with the relief 
being posted only for the purpose of 
showing the way. Ordinarily he re- 
mains at the guard house. He does 


Canvas 


HE enlisted men of tank organiza- 

tions will be issued canvas leggings 
in accordance with Section II, Circular 
No. 7, War Department, 1926. 

A test to determine the suitability of 
canvas leggings, dismounted type, for 
all enlisted men of the Infantry, is in 
progress at the Infantry School. The 
project of producing a suitable canvas 





















not take command until his relief jg 
halted and faced to the front at the 
guard house (paragraph 29). This is 
true whether he has gone with the rp. 
lief being posted in order to show the 
way, or has remained at the guani 
house. 


Leggings 
legging for enlisted men in the Ip- 
fantry has been under investigation 
since 1926. Various types of canvas 
leggings to replace the roll type have 
been tested during this period, but 
none has proven entirely satisfactory. 
The type now under test is reported to 
be of superior quality. 








Thirty-three Years from Second Lieutenant 
to General 


OW LONG does it take to become a general? 


Using the promotions to the grade of briga- 
dier general in the past six months as a criterion, the 
answer is, an average of thirty-three years, and the 
average age of officers promoted to brigadier general 
is fifty-six. The following is an analysis of the 334 
promotions from the promotion list in the past six 
months: 


Promoted Average Range Length of Served in Number of 


to age ofage service lowergrade promotions 
Ist Lieut.. 26 25-34 4 4 117 
34 31-35 7 5 87 
Major...... 36 30-43 ll 9 52 
 .” eee 48 45-53 24 7 37 
ae 54 48-59 28 7 23 
Brig. Gen.... 56 56-62 33 7 10 
Maj. Gen... 62 52-64 40 3 8 






































Infantry School Number of the 


Journal 


HE INFANTRY JOURNAL for 
June will be a special INFANTRY 
Soxoo. Number. It will appear a few 
davs early so that it may be in the 
bands of officers now at Benning be- 
fore they leave. Besides telling the 
other readers of the Journat all about 
Benning and the Infantry School, this 
special number will serve as a sort of 
yearbook for the members of the pres- 
ent classes at the School. It should 
be of special interest to officers ordered 
to Benning this fall and to others who 
expect to go to Benning at any time. 
According to the present outline, the 
Infantry School number of the Jour- 
val will contain complete and inform- 
ative articles on the following sub- 
jects: 

1. The Organization of the Aca- 
demic Department. 


2. Social and Recreational Activities, 


Including Polo, Hunting (both organ- 
wed and for small game), Pleasure 
Riding, Swimming, Golf, and Many 
Others 

3. Living Conditions in Columbus, 
om Data That Will Help in Renting 
ouses 

4. Information for Officers Ordered 
© the School, That Will Be of Special 
Value When They Report. st 

). Children’s School Facilities on the 
Post and in Columbus. 


The Infantry School number will be 
profusely illustrated with views of Fort 


Benning and of school and post ac- 
tivities, 


Editorial Comment 





The INFANTRY JOURNAL has an asso- 
ciate editor, Capt. J. E. Wharton, at 


Fort Benning. The readers of the 
JOURNAL may therefore expect a great 
deal in the way of professional read- 
ing prepared by instructors at the In- 
fantry School during the coming year. 
Under Captain Wharton’s direction the 
InFantrY ScHoot Numser of the Jour- 
NAL will be interesting, complete, and 


authoritative. 
2 * * 


The Policy of the Infantry Journal 


HAT is the policy of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL? By looking 
through back files, it would appear that 
there is little policy. For instance, one 


‘issue of the JourNnaL contains an arti- 


cle that argues for the bayonet; the 
next one an article that argues against 
that weapon. What, then, is the pol- 
icy? 

The answer is that the Journau takes 
no sides except when the membership 
of the Association preponderantly fa- 
vors a particular view in a matter of 
real importance to the Infantry and 
the Army. The Journat offers its 
pages for exchange of intelligent and 
well-thought-out opinion among profes- 
sional military men. It believes that 
all sides of every question deserve a 
hearing. It tries to be openminded. 

The JournaL wants to print what in- 
terests military men. It wants to have 
in each number something that inter- 
ests every officer, from the general of 
forty years’ service to the second lieu- 
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tenant of one year’s service; from the 
Regular, who devotes his whole life 
to military things, to the National 
Guardsman and the Reservist, who can 
give but a small part of their time to 
military matters. It wants to print 
serious discussions of weighty sub- 
jects, and to get some relief by an oc- 
casional article in lighter vein. It 
knows that it cannot make all of each 
number please every, or even any, sub- 
scriber; but it wants every subscriber 


to feel that he has gotten 
out of each issue. 

In order that the Jounwat may knoy 
how acceptable its policy is to its 
readers, and whether or not it is ace 
complishing its object of having some. 
thing in each number please ea, 
reader, it would be glad to get com. 
ments and answers to items from ite 
readers. So will it be better able t; 
make itself truly representative of the 
membership of the Association. 























Those Nine Basic Principles 
Applied to Public Opinion 


OssecTivE: Let the Public Know Why we have an 
Army, What it Is, and What it is Doing. 
OrrensiveE: Go to the public with information 


about its Army. 


Mass: Give all the facts. By using maximum 
number at proper time and place success is assured. 
Economy or Force: Conserve expenditure of words. 
Give facts, not conjecture. Let each news item be a 


separate unit. 


Movement: Movement means life, so keep up out- 


put of facts consistently. 


CooperATION: Teamwork with newspaper men is 


essential to success. 


Security: Security against exaggerated and false 


Search 


reports is vital. 
quickly. 


Srmpuicity: Tell facts briefly, simply. 
sion is to make things easily understood to those who 
don’t know because they can’t understand, or are 
Create interest by simplicity, 


merely indifferent. 
clarity. 


Surprise: Public Opinion armed with facts and 
truths surprises and diverts the enemy within. 


for truth and get it out 


Your mis- 
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HE PURPOSE of this article is 
to point out only the principal 
changes in the 1928 revision of the 
Court Martial Manual discovered by a 
comparison with the 1921 Manual, and, 
where appropriate, to comment upon 
the difference between the old and the 
new procedure. It is desired to em- 
phasize the fact that no amount of 
comment can take the place of a care- 
ful study of the original text of the new 
Manual as a whole, and also that no 
attempt is here made to lay down an 
oficial or authoritative interpretation 
of the new procedure. The keynote of 
the revision is struck in the introduc- 
tion, wherein it is stated that “many 
matters of detail ought to be left to 
judgment and common sense.” 

On first sight the remarkable dimi- 
nution in size of the new Manual, as 
compared with the old, creates a favor- 
able impression. The old Manual con- 
tained 806 pages, while the new con- 
tains but 341. As the tendency of 
most legal treatises nowadays is to- 
ward encyclopedic proportions rather 
than a reduction to clearly settled es- 
sentials, the authors of the revised 
Manual deserve a vote of gratitude. 
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This reduction in bulk is decidedly ad- 
vantageous to the use of the book in 
the field or under wartime conditions, 
and it will probably encourage a vol- 
untary desire to learn its contents. 

The numbering of paragraphs in the 
1921 Manual is not followed, but there 
is supplied with each copy of the new 
Manual a table of paragraph numbers 
as found in the 1921 Manual, and dis- 
played in a parallel column are the cor- 
responding numbers of the revised edi- 
tion of 1928. This table will be exceed- 
ingly useful in a comparative study of 
the revision. 

In the new Manual the paragraph 
numbers are not carried at the head of 
the page. The index shows a reference 
to the subject, both by paragraph and 
page number, and is much more com- 
plete than that of the old, by reason 
of the use of specific, rather than gen- 
eral, headings. 

It is important to realize that the re- 
vision has been accomplished, without 
resort to legislation. The statutory 
provisions that govern courts martial, 
namely, the Articles of War, remain 
unchanged. The authorization for the 
revision is founded upon the executive 
authority of the President of the 


‘Reprints of this Review are not authorized except by express permission of and under 
such conditions as the author and the Unrrep Srates Inrantry JournaL may prescribe. 
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United States, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, to make and enforce reg- 
ulations governing the Army, and also 
the authority vested in him by the Na- 
tional Defense Act (see A. W. 38). In 
other words, the changes in the 1928 
Manual are, for the most part, mat- 
ters of procedure based upon execu- 
tive regulation. 

When put into operation, this new 
procedure should considerably lessen 
the paper work involved in court mar- 
tial proceedings, because it leaves to 
the common sense and good judgment 
of those working under it the solution 
of many matters of detail which have 
heretofore been rather rigorously pre- 
scribed. 

II 


New Par. 14. (Old 41.) 
The 13th Article of War provides: 


“That the President may, by regula- 
tions, except from the jurisdiction of 
special courts martial, any class or 
= of persons subject to military 
aw.” 


The 1928 Manual provides that— 


“Under the authority of A. W. 13, 
persons of actual, relative, or assimi- 
lated rank above that of master ser- 
geant in the Army, are hereby excepted 
from the jurisdiction of special courts 
martial.” 

In other words, all enlisted men, 
whether noncommissioned officers or 
privates, are under the jurisdiction of 
the special court. Consult A. R. 600- 
15, paragraph 3, for grades of rank. 
All officers, warrant officers, cadets, and 
flying cadets are outside the jurisdic- 
tion of a special court. 


New Par. 16 and App. 8. (Old 43.) 
The 14th Article of War provides: 


“That the President may, by regula- 
tions, except from the jurisdiction of 
summary courts martial, any class or 







































————___ 


classes of persons subject to military 


law.” 
The 1928 Manual provides that— 


“Under the authority of A. Ww 4 
persons of actual, relative, or assim). 
lated rank, above that of private first 
class, in the Army, are hereby excepted 
from the jurisdiction of 
courts martial, provided that noncom- 
missioned officers of actual, relative, o 
assimilated rank, below that of tech. 
nical sergeant, in the Army may be 
tried by summary courts martial eith. 
er, if they do not object, or if such 
trial is authorized by the officer com- 
petent to bring them to trial before « 
general court martial.” 


That is to say master sergeants, tech- 
nical sergeants, and first sergeants are 
entirely without the jurisdiction of s 
summary court, but staff sergeants, ser- 
geants and corporals may be tried by 
summary court (a) if they do not ob- 
ject, or (b) if the department or divi- 
sion commander or other officer compe- 
tent to authorize their trial by general 
courts martial, so directs. 


Par. 3 to 35, Incl. (Old 75 to 76 (a), 
Incl.) 


The whole of Chapter -7 of the 1928 
Manual (pages 20-26, incl.) dealing 
with the submission of, and action 
upon, charges, while still governed as 
to essentials by the statutory provi- 
sions of the 70th Article of War, out- 
lines a new method of procedure which 
is obviously both simple and elastic 
Intelligently put into practice it wil 
dispense with an enormous amount of 
paper work. Let us suppose that Liev- 
tenant Smith, of Company A, 19th In- 
fantry, finds Private Jones of Company 
B, 19th Infantry, Hawaiian Division 
who has been posted as a sentinel 
asleep on his post. Lieutenant Smith 
prepares charges under the 86th Art- 
cle of War, signs and swears to them 
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a 
He has consulted Appendix 4 to dis- 
cover the proper language in which to 
draft his specification, and Appendix 3 
io check up on the correctness and 
completeness of his charge sheet. It 
is evident that the charge is too serious 
wo be disposed of by company punish- 
ment under the 104th Article of War, 
r by reference to a Summary court. 
Therefore, under the provisions of Par- 
agraph 32, Lieutenant Smith prepares a 
letter of transmittal to which he at- 
taches the charge sheet, and includes 
as inclosures a summary of the evi- 
dence on which the charge is based. 
This letter will move through the chan- 
nels indicated in paragraph 30—that 
is, it will be addressed to “the com- 
manding officer who, under Article 
of War 10, has immediate authority to 
appoint summary courts martial for 
the command to which the accused be- 
longs or pertains.” Looking at the 
10th Article of War we see that this 
means “the commanding officer of a 
garrison, fort, camp, or other place 
where troops are on duty,” ordinarily 
referred to as the post commander; or 
the article further includes “the com- 
manding officer of a regiment, detached 
vattalion, detached company, or other 
detachment”—under this latter classifi- 
cation the letter should be directed to 
the commanding officer of the appro- 
priate unit above named. While Lieu- 
‘enant Smith’s letter submitting the 
charges is to be directed to the regi- 
mental commander in this ease, it must 
be forwarded through “the command- 
ing officer exercising immediate juris- 
diction under A. W. 104 over the com- 
mand which includes the accused.” By 
relerence to A. W. 104 we find that 


‘uch officer may be “the commanding 
officer of any det 


higher com! 
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achment, company, or 
nand.” In the usual case 


then, the person answering to the above 
description is the company commander. 
Lieutenant Smith’s letter would, there- 
fore, go first to the accused’s company 
commander, and thence to his regi- 
mental commander. 


New 33. 

While the company commander has 
the case in hand, he will strike out 
such trivial offenses as he may himself 
dispose of under A. W. 104; he will 
supply any missing data, such as evi- 
dence of previous convictions, data as 
to accused’s service, names and ad- 
dresses of witnesses. He will take ap- 
propriate action with respect to the re- 
straint of the accused—that is, if the 
accused is not then in arrest or con- 
finement, he will decide whether he is 
to be placed in arrest or confinement, 
and if so, where. He will issue the nec- 
essary orders to comply with this deci- 
sion. He then makes or causes to be 
made the investigation of the charge re- 
quired by the 70th Article of War. The 
report of this investigation, which he 
will make to the regimental (or post) 
commander, may be formal or informal. 
The form of the investigation depends 
on whether the company commander, 
using his judgment and common sense, 
believes that the charge is so serious 
that it can be disposed of only by a 
general court. If such is his conclu- 
sion, the investigation will be formal. 
If, on the other hand, the charge is one 
that would ordinarily be submitted for 
trial to a summary or special court, his 
report of investigation may be informal. 
The natural question arises here, what 
is the distinction between a formal and 
informal report of investigation? The 
answer is found in the latter part of 
paragraph 35 (a) on pages 25 and 26 
in the 1928 Manual. 
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Formal 


“A formal report by indorsement or 
letter will include, or carry as inclo- 
sures or by reference to other papers 
returned or submitted by him with the 
report: 

“First. His recommendation as to 
what disposition should be made of the 
case, and a statement of any reason- 
able ground for the belief that the ac- 
cused is, or was at the time of an of- 
fense, mentally defective, deranged, or 
abnormal. 

“Second. A statement of the sub- 
stance of the testimony taken on both 
sides, including any stipulated testi- 
mony, ¢.g., where accused withdraws a 
request for a witness upon being told 
that the testimony expected would be 
regarded as taken. 

“Third. Any statements, documents, 
or other matters considered by him in 
reaching his conclusions or making his 
recommendations, or copies or the sub- 
stance of such statements, etc. 


Informal 


“An informal report according to 
circumstances or to instructions of su- 
perior authority may be orally made, 
or made by a brief memorandum in- 
dorsement, notations on the charge 
sheet, or other suitable means, and, 
however made, need include only the 
first and second items of the formal 
report in greatly abbreviated form, but 
the sources of any material evidence 
for either side which were not shown 
in the papers as received by the inves- 
tigating officer should be reported.” 
(Essential ideas italicized for empha- 
sis.) 


Let us assume that the circumstan- 
ces of the case in hand warrant trial 
before a general court. This requires 
a formal report of investigation. That 
point being settled, the company com- 
mander now proceeds to make the in- 
vestigation. 

In the conduct of the investigation, 
the provisions of the 1928 Manual have 
been somewhat changed so as to make 












































it possible for the investigating 
to proceed with more a. 
was possible under the provisions of 
the preceding Manual. The accuse 
still has the right during the investig:. 
tion to cross-examine witnesses agains, 
him provided they are available, byt 
it will be noted that under paragraph 
35 (a) the investigating officer may 
now inform the accused of the sub. 
stance of the testimony expected a 
the trial from any witness whom the 
investigating officer has interviewed, 
and the accused may, if he wishes, 
waive the calling of such witness for 
cross-examination. In this event the 
investigating officer does not need to 
call the witness at all even thowh 
he is available. The new Manual fur. 
ther provides that the testimony of 
witnesses who are called for by the 
accused, may be dispensed with at the 
investigation, if the accused will enter 
into a stipulation with the investigat- 
ing officer that the testimony expected 
from such witness by the accused will 
be regarded as having been actually 
taken. Obviously in cases where 4 
formal report is required this stipu- 
lated testimony will be included in the 
written report of the investigating of- 
ficer. Also, under the new Manual, 
witnesses need not be sworn or required 
to sign their statements unless the in- 
vestigating officer deems such action 
advisable or has been instructed to 
that effect by the superior involved. 
Having arrived at the conclusion that 
there is a prima facie case under the 
86th A. W. against the accused, the 
company commander will now forwart 
the charges and the report of his ins 
vestigation to the regimental (or 
may be the post) commander. Since 
this report is to be formal, it mus 
contain three essentials, namely, 4 te 
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ommendation of the disposition to be 
made of the case; an opinion as to the 
«pity of the accused (not in every 
ase, of course, but only when there 
‘s reason to suspect his sanity), a state- 
ment of the substance of the testi- 
ony on both sides, and any docu- 
ents or statements which have influ- 
need his conclusion. Had there been 
snv minor offenses on the charge sheet 
ich the company commander had 
ned out, he may now dispose of them 
v company punishment under the 104th 
ticle of War (see last sentence of 
aragraph 33). 


 sub- 
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The next step in the case is the ac- 
ion to be taken by the regimental (or 
it may be the post) commander. He 
rst clears out, if there are any, trivial 
charges which can be disposed of un- 
er the 104th Article of War. He may, 
if it is the logical thing to do, correct 
bvious typographical errors. He may 
edraft the specification over the signa- 
ure of the officer who preferred the 
riginal charge, “provided the redraft 
joes not involve any substantial change 
include any person, offense, or mat- 
er not fairly included in the charge as 
ng of- eceived.” The regimental commander 
anual ust initial whatever changes he 
quired kes. If he is satisfied that the in- 
he in- estigation submitted is thorough, he 
action ill then forward the charges; if not, 
ted to He will himself make, or cause to be 
ved. ade, the necessary investigation. 


tually 
ere & 
stipu- 
in the 


p fr he regimental commander will then 
4 ys roceed to exercise his own judgment 
My 


0 what court is the appropriate 
ne by which the offense should be 
ied. The charges should be referred 
or trial to the lowest court that has 
wer to adjudge an appropriate and 
“equate punishment. The regimental 
‘mmander is required to act promptly 


orward 
his in- 
(or it 

Since 


if the accused is held for trial by gen- 
eral court martial. The charges should 
be forwarded by the regimental (or 
post) commander to the division or de- 
partmental commander within eight 
days after the arrest or confinement of 
the accused, and within the same pe- 
riod the accused should be furnished 
with a copy of the charges against him. 
If for some reason it is not possible to 
complete the investigation within the 
eight day period, the regimental (or 
post) commander should report the 
reason for the delay to the officer exer- 
cising general court martial jurisdic- 
tion. 


New 35 (c) (Old 76a-b-c), Insanity 
While the appointing authority has 
the case in hand, he may suspend all 
action on the charges if he is in doubt, 
or the point is raised before the charges 
came to him, as to the sanity of the 
accused. He may seek advice on this 
subject from one medical officer or sev- 
eral; or he may, if he wishes, convene 
a board of officers as provided in A.R. 
600-500. Whether one medical officer 
or several, or a formal board, examines 
the accused with respect to the issue 
of his sanity, they should be given a 
full statement of the facts or reasons 
which have raised .a doubt as to the 
accused’s sanity. Since the finding of 
the medical officers, either as a board 
or as individuals, will probably be in- 
troduced as evidence at the trial of the 
accused, the report should be couched 
in language which can be understood 
by the ordinary layman, and should 
cover the mental condition of the ac- 
cused at the time he committed the of- 
fense and at the time he was examined 
by the medical officers. It is discre- 
tionary with the appointing authority 
whether or not he will forward this re- 
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port with the charges if referred for 
trial or forwarded. 
New 40 (e). Old 77 (b). 

Under the provisions of 77 (b) in the 
1921 Manual, the trial judge advocate 
was obliged to serve upon the accused, 
before trial, a written report of the 
complete case against him, prepared by 
the prosecution. This is all greatly 
simplified. The accused is now en- 
titled only to a copy of the charge 
sheet, and his defense counsel is per- 
mitted full and free access to any 
papers accompanying the charges 
(usually found in the hands of the trial 
judge advocate), and to the orders ap- 
pointing the court, and all modifying 
orders. 

New 45 (b). Old 107 (b, c, d, e). 

It is now mandatory that the defense 
counsel explain to the accused before 
trial— 

1. The meaning and effect of a plea 
of guilty, and his right to introduce 
evidence after such plea. 

2. His right to testify or to remain 
silent. 

3. His right to make a statement. 

4. His right to introduce evidence in 
extenuation. 

5. In an appropriate case, his right 
to plead the statute of limitations. 


Defense counsel must make these ex- 
planations regardless of whether or not 
the accused intends to testify or make 
a statement, or as to how he will plead. 


New 49 (q) 

Whenever deemed necessary, the 
court will cause to be clearly explained 
to the accused any right which he ap- 
pears not fully to understand. It will 
be perceived that the burden of ex- 
plaining his rights to the accused has 
been largely shifted under the proce- 
dure in the new Manual from the 
































shoulders of the court to those of 
defense counsel, where it logically 
longs. 


If the accused has pleaded guilt 
improvidently or has offered ey 
which is inconsistent with the ples 
guilty, the court is obliged to explai 
to him clearly his position. 
New 75 

Furthermore, if the court has 
doubt that the accused fully unde. 
stands his rights, it may, but it is 
compelled to do so, explain to him, 
after the prosecution has rested, }j 
rights as to each specification, (a) t» 
remain silent, (b) to testify as a wit 
ness, (c) to make an unsworn state 
ment. 


New 67 

If it appears from the charges then- 
selves that the statute of limitation 
has run against an offense eharged, the 
court may, at its discretion, bring the 
matter to the attention of the accused 
and advise him of his right to plead the 
statute. This action should usually 
taken at the time of arraignment 
New 78 (a) 

If by exceptions and substitution 
the accused is found guilty of an o- 
fense against which it appears that the 
statute of limitations has run, the cout 
may advise him in open court of his 
right to plead the statute of limitation 
in bar of punishment if he so desires 


New 51 (d) 

It will be noted that the repetition 
by the president of the ruling of the 
law member on objection to admis 
bility of evidence offered during ti 
trial, or announcement of its finality, 
is no longer necessary. This clears the 
record of a useless formality. Batt 
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ne by the president, or each ruling 
se law member which is subject to 
ection by other members of the 
ort. is now to be prefaced by some 
such stateme nt as “subject to objection 
s es member.” To apply this rule 
" is necessary to keep in mind that 
i‘ re there is no law member any rul- 
ngs made by the president may be ob- 
: to by a member of the court. If 
there is a law member, any of his 
rulings may be objected to except as 
to one thing—the admissibility of evi- 
In that ruling his word is final 


r 


apter 
ected 


ence 


51). 


see par. 


New 56. Old 95 

It is no longer required, when the 
court is convened, that the trial judge 
idvocate read the order appointing the 
ourt and the amendatory orders there- 
(See appendix 6, note at top of 
rage 261.) 


announces the 


At the first session he sim- 
names of the mem- 
bers present. If a new member appears 
ater at the trial, or at another session, 
r resumes his seat after an absence, 


the trial iy 
ie lal juage 


advocate so announces. 
‘ew 62 


With the consent of the court, the 
cused may waive the reading of the 
harges and specifications. In cases 
where there are numerous charges and 
specifications, this will save consider- 


ible time at the trial, as individual 


supplied with copies of the 
harges and specifications. 


Sanity of Accused. Issue 


rased at trial 
At any time, before an acquittal is 
‘uhounced or a sentence imposed, and 
any reason, while the case is be- 
it, the court may launch an in- 
into the mental condition at the 


; 
ior 
; 


ore 


Mie. 
44il \ 


time of trial of the accused, upon the 
motion, request, or suggestion of a 
member, the prosecution or defense 
counsel. This question must be set- 
tled before the trial proceeds. The in- 
quiry is to be reasonably exhaustive. 
If the court finds accused is insane, 
such findings, together with the pro- 
ceedings so far had at the trial, are for- 
warded to the reviewing authority. If 
sane, the trial proceeds. 

While most likely to be raised by the 
defense, yet the prosecution or a mem- 
ber of the court may raise the issue as 
to whether or not the accused was men- 
tally responsible at the time of the 
commission of the offense or offenses 
charged. This issue may be determined 
by the court as an interlocutory ques- 
tion. To determine this question, the 
court may call for additional evidence 
as to the accused’s mental responsi- 
bility for the offense charged. It may 
adjourn, pending action on a request 
made by it to proper authority, that 
the accused be examined by one or more 
medical officers, and that such officers 
be made available as witnesses. If the 
court determines upon such additional 
evidence that accused was not men- 
tally responsible, it will then enter a 
finding of not guilty as to the proper 
specification (read paragraph 75 care- 
fully). 

New 70 

If the accused enters a plea of guilty, 
the presentation of supporting evidence 
may or may not be required by the 
court. If there are any circumstances 
of aggravation or extenuation not 
clearly shown by the plea and the spe- 
cification, admissible evidence as to 
those circumstances should be pre- 
sented. The reason is obvious. It 
guides the court in imposing an appro- 
priate sentence. 
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New 75 

After the accused has pleaded, it is 
now a matter regulated by the discre- 
tion of the court as to what portions of 
the Manual (or of authoritative mili- 
tary precedents) pertinent to the defi- 
nition, proof and defense of the of- 
fenses charged, shall be read by the 
trial judge advocate for the guidance 
of the court.. Where, as often hap- 
pens, a court may successively try on 
the one afternoon three cases of sim- 
ple desertion, it saves time to dis- 
pense with the reading of the 58th 
Article of War and the proof required, 
more than once. 


87-b (page 75) and 92. 


When it appears that any material 
matter has through clerical error or 
through inadvertence been omitted or 
erroneously stated in the record, and it 
is impracticable or inconvenient to 
reconvene the court, the record itself, 
or a copy, or a synopsis of the perti- 
nent parts thereof, may be sent to the 
officers who authenticated the record 
for a certificate as to the facts with 
reference to such apparent omissions or 
erroneous statements. The certificate 
will be attached to the record of trial 
immediately after the original signa- 
tures authenticating it and will become 
part of the record of trial. The neces- 
sary action will be taken by the re- 
viewing authority to the end that each 
accused who was furnished a copy of 
the record is likewise furnished a copy 
of such certificate. Such method of 
correction is appropriate where, for in- 
stance, the record of a general court 
martial fails to show that the members 
were sworn or that the required number 
of members concurred in a finding. It 
is, of course, understood that the certifi- 
cate must correspond to the facts; for 


’ TL, 
instance, if in such a case the members 


were not in fact sworn, the Certificate 
must so state. 


90-b 

Subject to such instructions as may 
be issued from time to time by the War 
Department, the United States Dis. 
plinary Barracks at Fort Leavenworth 
Kans., or one of its branches, or g ij. 
tary post, station, or camp, will be des. 
ignated as the place of confinement iy 


cases where a penitentiary is not des. 
ignated. 


103-d 


Loss of specialist rating, loss of all 
rights and privileges arising from 4 
certificate of eligibility to promotion, 
and reduction of a noncommissioned 
officer to a lower noncommissioned 
grade are unauthorized by sentence of 
court martial. 


104-e 

The table of maximum punishments 
shows that as to numerous offenses 1 
change has been made in the limit of 
punishment. When this has been done, 
the letter “C” is placed opposite the 
offense in the table. 


Chap. 24. Old Chap. 18 
Disciplinary power of commanding 
officer under the 104th Article of War. 
This whole chapter has been rewritten 
and the procedure required is laid dows 
in greater detail. The third subpar 
graph under paragraph 105, page 10, 
will.be of special interest to commané- 
ing officers and to their subordinate 
officers. It draws very clearly the di 
tinction between the use of an adm 
nition or reprimand as a disciplinary 
punishment under the 104th Article ©! 
War and similar measures employ*d 
correctively in a nonpunitive and put 
ly administrative manner to further the 
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he latter class of cases. 


iS may ‘ - 
‘ ¥.. chapter on the rules of evidence 
he War ne chap" 


Disei- bas been rewritten and considerably 
nworth, darified in the light of the questions 
8 mili- presented by court martial experience 
be des. under the old Manual. For example, 
jearsay Evidence, paragraph 113 

ot des- b). as to statements made to an offi- 
er in the course of an official investi- 
sation; as to statements made by po- 
lice officers Who were acting in line of 
s of all uty, and as to official statements made 
from by an officer; Confessions, paragraph 
motion, 114: Res gestae, paragraph 115, Official 
ssioned writings, paragraph 117, and the like. 
acioned Par graph 121 on the Examination of 
ok Witnesses clears up many difficulties 
illy explained in the old Manual. 
raph 126, on Stipulations, is new. 


nent in see | 


shments 
fenses a 
limit of 
en done, 
site the 


liapter on Punitive Articles, 
i the Punitive Articles are en- 
omitted and part of one other, the 

offenses under them are 
to make their inclusion and 
tion in a practical working Man- 


manding ial unnecessary. Of course, these Ar- 
of War ticles are set out in full in Appen- 
ewritten ux 1, which contains all the Articles 
‘id down oi War. The discussion and explana- 


subpari- tion of the Articles set forth in this 
age 105 


chapter includes many of the impor- 
mmand- 


tant decisions made by the Board of 
ordinate Review in the Office of the Judge Ad- 
the di Vocate General in recent years on diffi- 
La cult legal problems arising under these 
ciphinay claritying references to de- 
ticle @ Federal courts, and to au- 
e text writers upon criminal 


mployed 
‘aw. Under the 58th Article of War it 


Orit ati, 


nd pure 


rther te 


will be found that where a soldier is ab- 
sent without leave from his place of 
service and intends to, or does actually, 
report at another military post or sta- 
tion with the concurrent intent of not 
returning to the duties assigned to him, 
or to render any further service at the 
only place his services are then wanted, 
he is guilty of desertion. 

The words used in the 58th, the 92d, 
and the 93d Articles of War to de- 
scribe the offenses named therein (such 
as desertion, murder, arson, forgery) 
are to be defined by reference. 


(a) In case of criminal law terms, 
to Criminal Law. 

(b) In case of military terms repeat- 
edly used in our Military Law, to the 
construction sanctioned by practice. 

(c) In the case of other terms, to 
the generally accepted meaning. 


In other words, under the new manual, 
the definition of criminal law terms is 
first to be sought for in the common 
law rather than in the Federal Penal 
Code or the Code of the District of Co- 
lumbia as formerly under paragraph 
442 of the Old” Manual, 


Appendices 

Some of the appendices in the 1921 
Manual have been eliminated and oth- 
ers are greatly modified. Appendix 4 
has handy marginal references to the 
offenses for which the specification 
forms are exhibited. Appendix 6, which 
presents the form for the record of trial 
by general court martial, is a clear 
practical working chart of the usual 
trial procedure. Considerable space in 
the record of trial will be conserved by 
the intelligent attention to the instruc- 
tions contained in the note at the head 


appendix six (page 260) with reference 


to the recording of arguments. 
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Who's Who in the Chinese Situation’ 


Mayor J. W. Srittwetr 


Yen Hsi Shan 
EN HSI SHAN was born in 
Shansi in 1883. He went to a 


military school in T’ai Yuan Fu, the 
provincial capital, and from there to 
the Tokio Military Academy in Japan 
in 1908, taking the infantry course of 


instruction. In 1910 he graduated 
from this school and went back to 


Shansi, where he was made a colonel 
(seniority as a principal in making 
military promotions is not much recog- 
nized in China). When the revolution 
broke out in 1911, Yen turned against 
the government and carried his regi- 
ment with him. He at once became a 
prominent figure, and in March, 1912, 
was made military governor of the 
In 1917 he became acting 
civil governor as well, which means 
that by combining the two offices of 
civil and military governor he was a 
virtual dictator. (Both civil and mili- 
tary governors commonly maintained 
their own troops, and so acted as a 
check on each other; when one man 
occupied both offices, he had control 
of all the machinery of government and 
could do exactly as he pleased.) 

In 1917-1918, Yen busied himself in 
an anti-plague campaign, which seems 
to mark the turning point in his career. 
From this time on he resolved to keep 
out of national politics and devote 
himself to the development and wel- 
fare of his province. This was, of 
course, common sense, and it was also 
good business—Shansi is a rich prov- 
ince, and under peaceful conditions can 
produce heavy taxes without being un- 
duly burdened. 


province. 


* Reprinted by permission of the 15th Infantry Sentinel. 


Se 





Yen not only resolved to maintain 
neutrality, he actually did so, againg 
considerable pressure, up to Septem 
ber of 1927. During this time }j 
province made good progress, Ye 
thoroughly reformed the educations! 
system and the civil administratio, 
from the village up, encouraged the es- 
tablishment of the cotton and silk ip. 
dustries, formed anti-queue and anti- 
foot-binding societies, encouraged the 
Boy Scout movement and the building 
of canals and other irrigation works 
The impulse to road-building came 
from the Famine Relief Commission, 
which, in a way, used the funds, largely 
American money, in relieving distress 
caused by the famine of 1920. 

By writing his “Manual of Citizen- 
ship” and requiring that everybody in 
his province—some 10,000,000 people 
—read it, Yen became one of the most 
widely read authors in the world, and 
his book one of the best sellers. 

In February, 1923, Yen was made 4 
full general, but by this time he was 
well able to buy the new shoulder 
straps made necessary by his promo- 
tion. From then on it became in- 
creasingly difficult for him to maintain 
his neutrality. In Chang Tso Lins 
fight against the south, the wel 
known leanings of Yen Hsi Sha 
towards the Kuomintang seriously em- 
barrassed all operations along the 
Hankow railroad, and Chang could no 
afford to progress to the south wit! 
Shansi constituting a serious menac 
on his flank. Since Yen consistently 
refused to join the Mukden party, " 
was finally decided to force him 1 
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———— 
line, and Yen's attack on Chang in 
September simply anticipated the ac- 
tion that Chang was soon to take. The 
result of this war is now fairly appar- 
ent: Yen failed to do serious damage 
to Chang and has been forced back 
behind his mountain barrier, where he 


int alin 
gainst 


ptem- 


should be able to hold his own against 
any force that Chang can bring against 
him. Yen is still secure in his home 
province, and the probabilities are that 
he will dominate it for a long time to 
come, although he will not emerge as 
a commanding figure nationally. 





1€ his 


In the Interests of Historical Accuracy 
Cart. Artuur Wison, Field Artillery 


tion he said, “Lafayette, we- are here,” 
the famous phrase now generally at- 
tributed to General Pershing. 

General Harbord, General Hines, 
General Wilkins, and, in fact, the en- 
tire staff of the Commanding General 
in Paris were present at the cemetery 
and heard the oration. 

Inasmuch as our textbooks, etc., are 
supposed to be historically accurate, 
it is believed that the phrase should be 
credited to the officer who actually 
coined and said it, rather than to the 
Commander-in-Chief. General Persh- 
ing would undoubtedly be pleased to 
credit the statement where it belongs. 

This information can be confirmed 
by writing to Colonel Stanton, now 
with the Board of Public Works in San 
Francisco, or to General Pershing or 
General Harbord. 

This letter is written with no idea 
of taking issue with Captain Kingman 
or with the Infantry Association— 
merely to set straight a bit of histor- 
ical information that seems to be des- 
tined to go astray. 





Yen 
tional 
Tation 
me et N A RECENT issue of the In- 
lk in- | FANTRY JOURNAL there is a state- 
anti ment which it is believed should be 
ad - corrected in the interest of historical 
ulding accuracy. In Captain Kingman’s 
toe ticle, “The 16th Infantry in Paris,” 
am the following statement is made, with 
— reference to the visit of the Com- 
largely mander in Chief of the A. E. F. to 
listress Lafayette’s tomb in Pie Pus cemetery: 
ieee There General Pershing placed a 
mage reat on the tomb, and, standing at 
the salute, made his now famous pro- 
peopi nouncement, “Lafayette, we are here!” 
e most which declared to the listening world 
id. and that America was taking up her share 
f the burden. 
nade 4 While General Pershing visited La- 
he was fayette’s tomb, he did not make the 
10ulder address nor did he say, “Lafayette, we 
promo- are here,” as is generally published. 
me in \t the time the visit was arranged, 
aintain General Pershing deputized Col. C. E. 
» Lin's Stanton, now retired, to prepare and 
e well ‘eliver the address on that day. Colo- 
- Shan uel Stanton first wrote the address, had 
sly en- General Pershing initial it, and later 
ng the ielivered it. At the close of the ora- 
uld not 
h with 
_ HE Court of Claims i 
‘tently s Lou alms in a recent 
ow; * — has practically sustained 
inl “€ Tulings of the Comptroller General 


nm matters of claim for value of per- 





Lost Personal Property 


sonal property lost or damaged in the 
military service under the act of March 
4, 1921. 


In a claim under an earlier act the 
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Se, 
Supreme Court held (Babcock case, 250 is given its true meaning, it seems up. 
U. 8.328) that the Comptroller Gen- likely that any of those officers who 
eral had final jurisdiction of such have lost personal property or effects 
claims. The act of March 4, 1921, was as an incident to their service are like. 
thought to change this by making the ly to be reimbursed anything on . 
determination of the Secretary of War count thereof by the War Department 
final and conclusive. The effect of the or otherwise. 
latest decision of the Court of Claims Messrs. King & King, who represen: 
would appear to be that the certificate the plaintiff, are anxious to apply for , 
of the Secretary of War is not to be writ of certiorari in the Curran cag 
taken as final and conclusive. but hesitate to do so unless others sin- 
Unless and until the decision of the ilarly situated express an inclination 
Court of Claims in this most recent to cooperate in the movement. |; 
case (Curran case, decided February might be well for all officers having 
20, 1928) is reversed by the Supreme pending claims of this character t 
Court, and the act of March 4, 1921, communicate with these attorneys. 








Army Obtains Its Officers from 
Many Sources 


URING the period 1923-1927 inclusive, 1,696 ap- 

pointments were made in the grade of seeond 
lieutenant, Regular Army. Of these officers 1,235 
were graduates of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, and 461 came from other sources. Included in 
this latter number are 70 enlisted men, 133 honor 
graduates of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units, 
and 258 who were graduates of the United States 
Naval Academy, graduates of technical institutions 
other than honor graduates, members of Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps units other than honor grad- 
uates, and members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and the National Guard. 
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: like. 
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Infantry Officers on Duty at the Army 
War College 


Faculty 
CoLoNELs 


Miller, Claude H. ‘Taylor, James D. 


Sweeney, Walter C. Burtt, Wilson B. 


LIgUTENANT COLONELS 


Pike, Sher ard L. 


Fulmer, John J. 


Grier, Harry 8. 


Masors 
Hammond, Thos. W. 
Historical Section 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Hossfeld, Henry 


AJORS 


Ganoe, William A. 


Kuegle, Albert S. 


CAPTAINS 


Legge, Barnwell R. Wilder, Stuart G. 
Mattfeldt, Cylburn O. Braun, Gustav J. 


Swindler, Henry O. 
Villaret, Gustave, Jr. 


Cistero, Joseph A. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Graling, Francis J. 
Students 
CoLONELS 


Knight, Harry W. 


Price, Howard C. 


LizuTENANT COLONELS 


Robinson, Oliver P. 
Brandt, Alfred 
Kelley, Reginald H. 


Taylor, Wm. W., Jr. 
Halford, Dean 
Elliott, Jesse D. 


Lewis, George C. 
Fleet, Henry W. 
Chaffin, Andrew D. 


Wells, Harry A. 
Phinney, Robert T. 


Masors 


Sampson, Charles L. Elliott, Charles B. 
Sants Eugene, Jr Crockett, Cary I. 
Allen, Harvey C. Lough, Maxon 8. 
Allen, Oliver 


Mueller, Paul J. 


Bartlett, George C. Field, Edgar L. 
Simpson, William H. Tierney, James H. 
Fales, Eugene W. Colburn, Alvin 
Evans, Vernon Eisenhower, Dwight D. 


Baldwin, Geoffrey P. 
Post 
CaPTAINs 


Hayne, Frank B. McCarthy, Leo J. 


Alway, Curtis D. Gayle, Richard B. 





Thoroughness 


N HIS development of the 13th In- 
fantry Col. W. K. Naylor has found 
4 tendency on the part of young of- 


PTS aw 
ven 


those from Benning, merely 


in Instruction 


to supervise the drill and instruction 
of their organizations, delivering what 
at times approached orations, elucidat- 
ing certain points, but seldom taking 
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the rifle in the hand and saying: “Now, 
watch me. This is the way that move- 
ment should be executed.” 

He believes that this failure is due 
to a misconception as to what an offi- 
cer should do. In the hope of putting 
them right, he therefore “dug up” two 
quotations and issued the following 
memorandum. The result has been 
good. 


1. The Regimental Commander has 
noted a marked reluctance on the part 
of certain officers of the command to 
take an active part in the instruction 
of their units; delegating the réle of 
instructor to noncommissioned officers 
while they, in turn, either merely look 
on or exercise a purely supervisory at- 
titude. The Commanding Officer is 
hesitant to attribute this failure to “set 
the pace” to lack of preparation, but 
believes it is due to an erroneous con- 
ception on the part of many of the 
commissioned personnel as to what is 
expected of them as officers. He de- 
sires to bring to the attention of the 
entire commissioned personnel of the 
13th Infantry the following interesting 
and illuminating data relative to Baron 
Frederick William von Steuben, who, 
it will be recalled, offered his services 
to Congress in 1777 after a wide ex- 
perience gained in European wars—in- 
teresting because these sentences offer 
an explanation of the reasons for the 
admitted superiority of the Teutonic 
Nation as drill masters—illuminating 
because they may enable some individ- 
ual to push aside his faulty and mis- 
taken archetype and assume his proper 
functions as an officer and as a vigor- 
ous and active instructor and leader. 

From Baron von Steuben’s own writ- 
ings: 

“T commenced operations by draw- 


all 


ing 120 men from the line, whom | 
formed into a guard for the Cog. 
mander-in-Chief. I made this guard 
my military school. I drilled them 
myself twice a day, and, to remove tha: 
English prejudice which some offices 
entertained, namely, that to drill Te 
cruit was a sergeant’s duty and be. 
neath the station of an officer, I oftey 
took the musket myself to show the 
men the manual exercise I wished to ip. 
troduce. All my inspectors were present 
at each drill. We marched together 
wheeled, etc., and in a fortnight my 
company knew perfectly how to bear 
arms, had a military air, knew how ty 
march, to form in column, deploy and 
execute some little maneuvers with e- 
cellent precision.” 

And General Scammel, a contempo- 

rary, expresses his approval in the fol- 
lowing terms: 
« “Baron Steuben sets us a truly n- 
ble example. He has undertaken the 
discipline of the army, and shows hin- 
self to be a perfect master of it, not 
only in the grand maneuvers, but in 
the most minute details. To see « 
gentleman, dignified with a lieutenant- 
general’s commission from the great 
Prussian monarch, condescend with 4 
grace peculiar to himself to take under 
his direction a squad of ten to twelve 
men in the capacity of drill sergeant, 
commands the admiration of both of- 
ficers and men and causes them to m- 
prove exceedingly under his instrue- 
tions.” 

2. The Commanding Officer com 
mends the example of this fine soldier 
to all officers of the regiment as being 
worthy of emulation, and believes th! 
an active participation on the part 
unit commanders in all instruction, ™ 
gardless of how elementary it may 
will result in an enthusiastic and vas 
improved performance on the part 
all men. 















































The Infantry Pack 


AJOR F. A. DE PEYSTER, Re- 
serves, sends the following letter: 


I note on page 308 of your March 






number an article on packs bed 
fantry pack could be considers 
lightened if the shelter half cou!’ ® 


eliminated and four whole tents be * 
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“ituted for each squad. One man could 
- the tent and the other the poles 
ind pins or other weights could be ad- 
justed. Each squad is at this moment 
vgrving more weight in the way of 
buttons and extra flaps than a shelter 














pe OLD IDEA of getting things 
done through concert of effort is 
again exemplified in the 1st Infantry. 
In order to foster athleties, increase the 
number of athletie contests in the regi- 
ment, bring in outside teams, and pro- 
vide a business organization for doing 
all of this, that regiment has just or- 
ganized the Ist Infantry Athletic As- 
sociation, The new Association signal- 
ued its arrival by publishing Volume 
1, Number 1, of The Old Gray Mare 
Athletic Bulletin. 












Here and There with the Infantry 


Tue Srtxtu annual Horse and Trans- 
portation Show will be held at the In- 
fantry School in the Doughboy Sta- 
dium on April 21. The 6th Cavalry- 
Infantry School Polo Tournament will 
be played on three days—April 18, 
20, and 22. Major H. J. M. Smith, 
Cavalry, instructor at the Infantry 
School, is in charge of the horse show, 
and Major C. B. Lyman, of the In- 
fantry Board, is polo manager.: 


Tue Inrantry SCHOOL baseball! team 
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started its season at Doughboy Sta- 
dium on March 23 when it lined up 
against the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute in the first of a two-game se- 
ries. Michigan Aggies visited Fort 
Benning for a three-game series be- 
ginning March 26. 

Other visiting college teams are: 
Notre Dame University for a three- 
game series beginning April 3; Univer- 
sity of Illinois, two games, April 6 and 
7; and University of Indiana, three 
games, the first on April 9. 

* * * 

Company C, 15th Tank Battalion, 
has made the unusual record of having 
won first place in the garrison mess 
rating and of having retained the 
crown for the three succeeding months. 
This is a real record and a high honor 
where the competition is as keen as 
that at Fort Benning. Capt. Don N. 


Holmes commands Company C. 
oh *” * 


Usinc a short-wave receiving radio 
set which he had constructed at a cost 
of less than thirty dollars, Corp. Frank 
E. Sosebee, communications section of 
the Academic Department of the In- 
fantry School, communicated with Sta- 
tion 1 FE at Waihau, Auckland, New 
Zealand, recently. Corporal Sosebee 
used a 7'4-watt transmitter of his 
own construction, which cost him sev- 
enty-five dollars. 

He was in communication with the 
station ten minutes, his only interfer- 
ence coming from Station 1-NIC, oper- 
ated by Lieut. H. D. Boyden, of the 
U. S. M. C., in Nicaragua. Corporal 
Sosebee wrote and secured confirma- 
tion from the operator of the station 
in New Zealand. 


* ~ ” 


On THE INviTATION of the Augusta, 















































I a a 
Georgia, Horse Show Association, , 
team of officers and ladies from the 
Infantry School participated in the 4). 
nual Horse Show at Augusta on Man 
14, 15, and 16. The team was cap. 
tained by Major H. J. M. Smith, Cy». 
alry. 
* * % 
FrRoM THE COMMANDING Orricee of 
the 8th Infantry comes word thy 
work has been started on the constny. 
tion of the new War Department The. 
ater at Fort Moultrie. The building 
which is being constructed of brick 
steel, and concrete, is just east of and 
across the street from the old Service 
Club. The soldiers themselves are dp. 
ing the work of preparing the site, w- 
loading sand and gravel, and making 
the necessary sand filling. The new 
theater will seat 600 persons. Built xt 
a cost of about $28,500, it will be the 
finest War Department Theater in that 
section of the country. 


* * ~ 


At Curistmas TIMe we think of old 
friends. Last Christmas the VII Raj- 
put Regiment, stationed at Fyzabad, 
India, remembered its old friend, the 
9th Infantry, and sent a card. In lis 
note of thanks to Lieutenant Colonel 
Overs and the officers of the Britis 
regiment, Col. E. G. Peyton recalled 
the pleasant memories of some of the 
“old timers” of the 9th of their service 
alongside the British troops. 

* % + 

IN THE 17TH INFANTRY they Tec0e 
nize merit and appreciation 
When Master Sergeant Otto Litky 
Service Company, 17th Infantry. * 
tired on February 20, all of thet 
of the garrison turned out for a reve 
in his honor. 

What an incentive and inspirati 


show 
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hon, 4 this must have been to the other good 
om the men of the 17th Infantry. 

the An. ¢ “3 

Mareh Tue Women’s CLuss of Georgia are 
= pushing a vigorous campaign to in- 
h, Cay. crease consumption of home grown 
products. Organizations of the 22d 
Infantry joined in this campaign. The 
ICER of New Year’s menus of Companies G, E, 
d that and F, and of other organizations, 
mstrue- featured Georgia products. This kind 
nt The. of cooperation with loeal interest helps 
uilding, the Army. 

brick, . 

of and Cot. Cuartes B. CLarkK, command- 
Service ing the 23d Infantry, will probably 
va do- command the Fort Sam Houston Citi- 
ite, Un- zens’ Military Training Camp this 
making vear. He will have detachments from 
he new the 15th Field Artillery, the 2d Signal 
Built at Company, and the 23d Infantry. 

be the Col. J. V. Heidt, Corps Area C. M. 
in that T. C. officer, has called on the 90th 
Division for candidates for the camp. 
% 4 e 

k of old Tue Aruuetic Teams of the 24th In- 
IT Raj- iantry have gained for themselves and 
yzabad, their regiment a large measure of 


nd, the prominence and prestige. The regi- 
In his mental commander, however, desires 
Colonel sll further to broaden the scope of 
British athletics so that all men of the regi- 
recalled ment may find some sport in which 
2 of the they may take part and from which 
' service they may benefit. To this end, he made 


the following announcement, which has 
given a remarkable stimulus to athlet- 
7 recog: ‘in the 24th Infantry: 


aciation In order to obtain these results a 
Litky, permanent athletic policy has been es- 
a tablished which embraces: first, the 
‘rousing and maintaining of the inter- 
‘st ol every member of the regiment in 
“me Iorm of athleties; second, the 
‘uization of all officers and enlisted 
piration athletic talent available; third, the de- 


‘ailing of a number of officers to the 


e troops 


1 review 


various sports to insure that as many 
officers as possible have a share in the 
athletic development of the regiment; 
fourth, the maintenance of a successful 
and representative team in authorized 
sports, and fifth, the giving of suitable 
awards to those representing the regi- 
ment in athletics. 

To accomplish these results a per- 
manent athletic body, to be known as 
the “Athletic Council,” has been es- 
tablished consisting of the athletic of- 
ficer, recreation officer and one selected 
officer from each battalion, together 
with the coaches of the individual 
sports, whose functions are to carry out 
the athletic policies, to settle all ques- 
tions that may arise relative to sports 
and to make the awards to members 
participating in the various games. 


. o * 

In MemoranpuM, NumBer 2, of 
1928, Col. R. E. Ingram, commanding 
the 28th Infantry, has set forth the 
customs and ceremonies that have been 
in use and in practice in the regiment, 
and which the memorandum gives of- 
ficial recognition. The sub-heads of 
this interesting memorandum are: As- 
signment of an Officer to Regiment; the 
Bride of an Officer; Birth of a Child of 
an’ Officer; Death of an Officer or a 
Member of his Family; Relief of an 
Officer from Assignment to Regiment; 
Personal Obligation of Officers to Par- 
ticipate in Certain Activities; Visits of 
Courtesy; Retirement of an Enlisted 
Man; Enlisted Men Sick in Hospital; 
Death of an Enlisted Man; Organiza- 
tion Day; Military Field Day; Holiday 
Dinners; Regimental March; Other 
Customs. 

* % * 

THe TWENTY-NINTH INFANTRY, the 
Infantry School’s Demonstration regi- 
ment, Lieut. Col. C. E. Delaplane, 
commanding, observed Organization 
Day with a special program on March 
3, 1928. 
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The ceremonies began with reveille 
marches by the 29th Infantry Band. 
At 8:30 a. m. Capt. H. E. Dager, 
the Adjutant, read the regimental his- 
tory and was followed by Colonel De- 
laplane with an address. Brig. Gen. 
Edgar T. Collins, Commandant of the 
Infantry School, also delivered an ad- 










Str, 
in the evening concluded the day’s a. 
tivities. ; 
The 29th Infantry has been in gop. 
tinuous service since 1901, though the 
regimental number was given regi- 
ments during the Civil and Spanish 
American Wars. It is now the only 





regiment in the United States which js 
maintained at war strength. 

The March 2 number of the Infan- 
try School News was dedicated to the 
29th Infantry. 






dress. A gymkhana was held later in 
the morning and was followed by spe- 
cial dinners in all of the companies. 
Dances for both officers and enlisted 








Motorization Tests 


The passage of the War Department Appropriations 
Bill for the fiscal year 1929 brings with it an important 
phase of modern Infantry development—that of testing 
the replacement of animals in the Infantry regiment with 
cross-country motor vehicles. 

The provision of the sum of $140,000, stated in the 
hearings before the Military Affairs Committee by the 
Chief of Ordnance to be for the procurement of power 
carts, cross-country cargo carriers, etc., to equip an In- 
fantry regiment, will provide a nucleus of modern cross- 
country motor vehicles for the purpose, and will bring 
fruition to the recommendations of the Chiefof Infantry 
to have the latest development tried out in a tactical 
organization. 

The subject of replacing animals with motors in the 
Infantry regiment should not be confused with tests now 
under study and ordered for mechanical forces. The 
motorization test provided for in the 1929 appropriation 
is for increased tactical mobility in the existing Infantry 
organization, while the mechanized tests are to develop 
organizations of combined arms essentially for combat 
purposes. 

Tentative plans to cover the test have been prepared 
The Infantry at large should watch with great interest 
the progress of this most important development. 











































ONOTONY is perhaps the great- 
M est interest destroying factor in 
any activity. All of us have no doubt 
experienced the feeling of unrest that 
springs from monotony. It is this feel- 
ing that makes us want diversion from 
ordinary daily tasks. 

Perhaps in no other activity does the 
danger of unrest from lack of variety 
exist to a greater degree than in the 
National Guard. Its members, recruited 
from among the young men of every 
community, must give of their spare 
time to the National Guard. They are 
asked to come to armory drills dur- 
ing hours when they would perhaps 
like to do something else. This condi- 
tion creates a problem for the company 
commander in the National Guard. 

One often wonders how a company 
commander can hope to overcome the 
strong outside influences that attract 
the men he seeks to reeruit’ for his 
company and maintain a satisfactory 
drill attendance. But many company 


commanders are successfully doing this, 
and by one means only: variety in drill 
and instruction. The suecessful com- 
pany commander furnishes his men en- 
ertainment, not in the sense of see- 


ing and hearing others do things, but 
by having the men do interesting 
things themselves. 

When you see a company maintain- 
ing high percentage of attendance at 
crills you may rest assured that the 
‘ompany commander is giving serious 





Variety 


thought to planning good entertain- 
ment in the form of interesting and va- 
ried instruction to attract the men. 
That captain is successfully competing 
with the outside amusements that draw 
away from drill the men of the com- 
pany whose commander gives little 
thought to planning his instruction, 
who is satisfied to do the same things 
over and over again, who side-steps a 
little work of preparing satisfactory 
drill schedules. A comparison of the 
drill schedules received in the Militia 
Bureau with the attendances shown on 
the Forms 100 will support this state- 
ment. 

However, it is not sufficient just to 
juggle subjects, for many factors must 
be considered in creating interest in 
training. For instance, work of a heavy 
nature conducted during the warmer 
months of the armory drill period when 
men tire easily, or light work con- 
ducted during the colder months when 
they become easily chilled, are exam- 
ples of poor planning. Strenuous sched- 
ules of instruction without rest periods, 
or little real work, and long periods 
of standing around with nothing to do, 
are samples of interest destroying plan- 
ning which drives men to seek amuse- 
ment in places other than the armory. 

Competition, a great sharpener of in- 
terest, is frequently neglected or is not 
included in the training plans. The 
competitive spirit is high in nearly 
every man, and the desire to excel urges 
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him to do his best at all times. Un- 
limited opportunity exists during the 
armory period for competitions be- 
tween individuals, squads, sections and 
platoons. Once started, they hold the 
interest of the men and appeal strongly 
to their pride in self and organiza- 
tion. Competitions may take many 
forms, but they should always compre- 
hend the training that the company has 
scheduled as well as the objective for 
which this training is intended. They 
can perhaps be overdone, but they 
should never be neglected as a means 
for building interest. 

Even play may be used as a means 
for keeping up interest and bringing 
the men to drill. Mass games played 
during the last ten minutes of one ar- 
mory drill a month will arouse the men 
to enthusiasm, and generally results in 
the drill period being prolonged beyond 
the allotted hour and a half. This does 


Making Your Noncommissioned Officers 
2p Lieut. S T. Tyner, 148th Infantry, O. N.G. 


OMPANY C, 148th Infantry, has 
recently put into effect an inter- 
esting system for selecting enlisted men 
for promotion. The worth of the plan 
is self-evident, since it insures the com- 
pany of a constant supply of qualified 
noncommissioned officer material. 

Two lists of questions were prepared 
which covered as nearly as possible 
what a good corporal or a good ser- 
geant should know. These lists of ques- 
tions serve as a basis for written ex- 
aminations, to be followed by practical 
tests for proficiency in the manual of 
arms, and ability to give commands, 
instruct recruits, lead a squad or a sec- 
tion, and the like. At the top of each 
list is a statement of the number of 


rr, 

no harm, but is beneficial physically 
and makes the men look forward t) the 
next opportunity to indulge in the play 
spirit. May these few examples oy. 
courage thought in providing Variety 
in training. 
Variety, is it worth thinking abou? 
The Militia Bureau believes so whey 
it devotes so much time and money 
to publishing the annual “Notes o 
National Guard Training” just to help 
company and higher commanders olan 
the training of their commands ip , 
manner that will arouse enthusiagn 
and interest. The average company 
commander seeking success through ys- 
ried training for his men should car. 
fully study these annual “Notes” and 
draw from them the valuable lessons 
they convey. These pamphlets are the 
very best help the National Guard of- 
ficer has, and none should overlook 
them in the conduct of training. 


































questions that will be asked in 4 par 
ticular subject of the examination, from 
that or a similar list. For example, i 
a list of twenty questions on whats 
corporal should know about infantry 
drill, it was stated that ten question 
from that or a similar list would k 
asked, and the text references were i 
dicated. 

It was announced that the examin 
tions would be held semi-annually, 
more often if necessary. Every mu 
who passes these examinations with a 
average grade of 65 per cent is entit 
to have his name placed on an ei 
bility list for one year. All recommer 
dations for promotion will be ™™ 
from this list. The names will be pis 
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———— 
on the list in the order of their grades. 
When recommending men for promo- 
Gon the following points are taken into 
opsideration: ability to lead men, give 
commands, and instruct; knowledge 
and observance of military courtesy, 
attendance at drill, attention to in- 
struction, character, outside study, gen- 
eral application, and interest shown in 
otes on recruiting. 

to help The response to this system was so 


rs plan gratifying that I want to pass it on to 


ds in every National Guard officer for what 
husiasm it may be worth. The old system of 
ompany making noncommissioned officers, only 


to reduce them when they proved un- 
satisfactory, has long been a source of 
trouble. Jones is believed to be good 
noncommissioned officer material and is 
promoted to corporal; it soon becomes 
evident that he does not qualify; he is 
demoted. Jones becomes “soured” on 
the company officers and is often 
spoiled as future noncommissioned of- 
ficer material. Under the system that 
I have outlined we know as well as is 
humanly possible, before making Jones, 
that he is good corporal material. We 
have largely eliminated guesswork 
from our promotions. 





ugh va- 
Id care. 


es” and Training Charts 






















lessons 

: are the HERE seems to be a great deal of 
uard of- dissatisfaction over the individual 
overlook training chart outlined in the current 
g. Notes on National Guard Training pre- 
pared by the Militia Bureau. 

A few organization commanders are 
rs favorably inclined, but the majority 
sem to resent it because it adds to 
their present work and responsibilities. 
No doubt, many who do not favor 
keeping this record are sincere in their 
objections, but many of the objectors 
are opposed because they cannot see 
enfant the advantages. 

question Whether or not the chart is practi- 
vould be cable remains to be seen. If it will 
eliminate other records or save time, 
there might be reasons to consider it. 
a As it is, all commanding officers agree 
ually, of that we already have more records, re- 
ery tal ports and other data to keep up than 
+ with 8 reasonable, and this seems to be 
s entitled only an added burden. It can readily 


n & par 
ion, from 
umple, in 
| what 4 


were il- 


ae be seen that it is going to require no 
ial small amount of time if properly kept 
be male 'P; Someone must give the individuals 
be vlad in the organization a little more per- 


sonal attention; examinations must be 
held; instruction will have to be more 
definite and clear. 

The faults or disadvantages seem to 
be well known, but what about the ad- 
vantages? Of what value is the chart, 
and whom will it benefit? 

The individual training chart is of 
value to instructors, officers and en- 
listed men of the organization because 
it shows the degree of proficiency that 
each individual attains in each subject 
in the training program. The benefit 
derived will depend upon the attitude 
of the officers and the interest of the 
enlisted men. If the officers are enthu- 
siastic and keep the chart properly, the 
enlisted men will not only become in- 
terested, but will have an incentive to 
improve themselves in work that they 
now look upon as routine duties, and 
to study subjects they have formerly 
evaded. 

True, this is going to mean more 
work, but it should not fall entirely on 
the commanding officer. Junior officers 
and noncommissioned officers are used 
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to instruct and should be capable of 
grading. If they cannot do this, one 
advantage of the chart is apparent right 
at the start. 

In making up the chart, a large sheet 
of paper or cardboard should be used. 
On this should be ruled horizontal lines, 
with enough half-inch intervals to con- 
tain the names of all the men in the 
organization, and a few extra for new 
enlistments. Vertical lines sufficient 
should provide half-inch columns for 
all the subjects included in the ar- 
mory drill program. When completed 
there will be opposite the name of each 
man a half-inch square in which to 
enter his record in each subject. 

In keeping the chart, symbols should 
be used to show the proficiency of each 
individual. For instance: X for Fair; 
XX for Good; XXX for Very Good; 
XXXX for Excellent. The first X 
should be placed in the upper left cor- 
ner of the square, the second X in the 
lower left, the third X in the upper 
right and the fourth X in the lower 
right. 

In many organizations, especially 
headquarters and special units, sub- 
jects are included in the program which 
are taken up by only one or two, or a 
few men, in the organization. This ap- 
plies principally to specialists. 

In order to designate the subiects in 
which each individual is required to 
prepare himself, it is suggested that 
another symbol be used. A small cir- 
cle in the center of the square under 
a subject, and opposite the name of the 
individual, would indicate to him the 
subjects in which he must prepare him- 
self, and the crosses would show his de- 
gree of proficiency. 

The indication of subjects in this 
way furnishes a guide or directive to 
the individual in his course of study, 


and it is believed it would also prove 
an incentive to try for advancemen; 
Take for instance a NONCOMmMissione, 
officer. The chart would show 4 cy. 
cle in practically every square, jy; 
many crosses might be missing Many 
who are considered exceptionally goo 
noncommissioned officers may be found 
to grade Excellent in three or four sub. 
jects, but only Fair or perhaps Good 
in five or six others. If a noncop. 
missioned officer is weak, this char 
will show everyone just how weak be 
is. He can see what he lacks and. if 
he has any pride or ambition, the char 
will direct and spur him along 

If noncommissioned officers are weak 
it is usually on the subjects that per. 
tain to paper work and records. Firs 
sergeants, supply sergeants, mess sr- 
geants, clerks and others who do not 
handle and know all about blank forms 
and records used in connection wit! 
their work are of little help to con- 
manding officers, and are not qualified 
for their grades. A commanding of- 
cer who permits such men to hold ther 
grades month after month is not quall- 
fied to command. He has no one & 
blame but himself if his work is to 
burdensome. 

A recruit should be taken care oi « 
the chart in a different manner. In- 
stead of marking all the subjects, only 
one or two should be marked to begin 
with, and others as he progresses. Ip 
this way he will know what to study 
and practice first and will not be both- 
ered and worried by other things unt 
he is ready to take them up 

The individual training chart ma) 
not be practicable or measure up “ 
expectations, but it has been recom 
mended and its use is expected by high- 
er commanders. It is not probable the 
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will be eliminated unless it is proved 
unsatisfactory by practical demonstra- 
‘ion. If the Annual Armory inspec- 
shows that it has been ignored 


t10n 


or has been kept up in only a half- 
hearted way, it is very likely that the 
rating of the organization will be af- 
fected ——The Kansas Guardsman. 





A Message to Young Guardsmen 


HIS article is intended as a per- 

sonal talk to the younger mem- 
bers of the Oregon National Guard. 
What we propose to talk about is the 
armory inspection. 

What we hope to be able to put 
across is a few of the “Do’s” and 
“Don'ts” in connection therewith that 
we have learned, either by personal ex- 
perience or observation. 

At this point the editor wants you 
to bear with him while he engages in 
a little personal history. About fifteen 
years ago he was the newest member, 
or at least one of them, of the Oregon 
National Guard and viewed with fear 
and trembling the supposed ordeal of 
an armory inspection. Not having come 
in personal contact with an inspector, 
and himself not knowing what it was all 
about, his mental processes immediately 
pictured the inspector as a terrible 
giant or genii who would rend him to 
pieces, figuratively speaking. In those 
days this might have been partially 
‘rue. Some of the inspectors we did 
draw were what might actually be 
called “hard boiled.” With this brief 
word of introduction, indicating that 
the editor has been “through the mill” 
himself and can speak authoritatively 
on contact with inspectors, let’s pro- 
ceed 

The inspector of today is a human 
being, the same as you or I. When he 
meets you, he will not come in an atti- 
trying to embarrass you by 
‘omething irrelevant to the purpose of 


his visit. The questions that he will 
ask you, if, indeed, he asks you any, 
will be those things that he has a rea- 
sonable right to expect you to know. 
They will be things you should know. 

All inspectors look for that element 
so essential to the success of any or- 
ganization—courtesy. Don’t forget to 
say “Sir’ whenever you answer the 
inspector’s questions. It will cost you 
nothing and is sure to make a good im- 
pression. 

If you are armed with a rifle, be sure 
to drop the arms quickly to the side 
when the inspector takes the rifle. If 
you are standing in line, stand erect 
in the correct position of a soldier and 
look steadily to the front. Don’t fidget 
around or get nervous. 

If you wear a pack, be sure same is 
adjusted properly. If you don’t wear 
a pack, assure yourself that your belt 
fits evenly. Nothing looks so sloppy as 
a belt that sags. Whether you wear a 
hat or a cap, be sure your headpiece 
sets squarely on your head. Don’t cock 
it over one ear. 

Next in importance to your personal 
appearance is the condition and ap- 
pearance of your weapon. Whether it 
be a rifle, a pistol, a machine gun, or 
a 75, assure yourself that it is spotless 
inside and out. 

Regardless of the style of haircuts 
that may be in vogue among the town 
sheiks, report for inspection with a 
neat, military haircut. 

Now let’s get a bird’s-eye view of 
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the foregoing in as few words as possi- 
ble. Don’t fail to be present on the 
night of inspection as a large turnout 
will do much toward obtaining for 
your unit the coveted rating of “Very 
satisfactory.” Don’t get excited or 
nervous—the inspector is a human be- 
ing the same as you. Don’t get fidgety 


ne 
in ranks. Don’t forget to be courteous 
and add the suffix “Sir.” Be soldier 
in appearance and action, first, last and 
all the time, and by all means don't 
let anything prevent your being on 
the job with your unit on the hight of 
the inspection —‘Oregon Guardsman,” 
Feb. 15, 1928. 





“Checked Short” 


EAVEN help the company whose 

captain has to issue and fit shoes 
and socks and see that proper entries 
are made on the 637’s. 

On the other hand, heaven help the 
captain who pounds the pavement with 
his company while an incompetent, so- 
called “supply sergeant” gums up his 
property records and allows property 
to disappear for lack of needed care 
and watchfulness. 

The captain obviously should not 
have to bother with company property 
except in a supervisory capacity. His 
time is required in directing the train- 
ing and administration of his unit, and 
& primary consideration in training 
must. be the training of a supply ser- 
geant who can be depended upon to 
take an interest in his job and handle 
it accurately and efficiently. 

Here is the captain’s first task in 
connection with property. The bright- 
est man in any company will make a 
mess of things as supply sergeant un- 
less he is thoroughly schooled in his 
duties. Also it is true that individual 
characteristics and civilian occupation 
affect a man’s fitness for the job. There- 
fore, the captain should carefully select 
from his personnel the man best fitted 
to handle supplies, a man who, he can 





feel reasonably sure, will not flit to 
other climes with the first robin. 

The man having been selected for 
his basic qualifications, he should be 
put through a course of training that 
will give him a full realization of his 
responsibility and a thorough know- 
edge of correct methods of handling his 
various duties. 

Every year the annual inventory re- 
veals shortages in practically every out- 
fit in the State. This is inevitable. 
With the greatest precaution possible, 
there will always be some losses, either 
through carelessness of individuals or 
petty thievery. These losses will be 
reduced to a minimum when “non- 
coms” and men are made to realize 
that the captain is responsible to the 
State for all property in the company 
and that he will hold them respons- 
ble for such property as is issued to 
them or otherwise placed under their 
care. The statement of charges is a 
effective, but little used, means cf im- 
pressing soldiers with the fact that they 
really are responsible for property 
sued to them. . 

The lists of shortages for the vat 
ous companies is a pretty reliable m- 
dex to the efficiency of their respet- 
tive supply sergeants—“The Palmetto 
Guardsman,” February. 





IRCULAR 5, January 30, 1928, of 
C the War Department contains in- 
formation that many Reserve officers 
have been seeking for a long time. 


flit to This circular lists all the War Depart- 
. ment publications needed by Reserve 
ed for oficers. It lists by branch, grade 
uld be and assignment, the War Department 
g that publications essential to the military 
of his MiMiibraries of the Reserves, and gives 
cnow!- prices and sources of publication. 
ing his No funds have been appropriated 
for the distribution of these necessary 
deol publications free. Most of them can 
_— be had from the Superintendent of 
-, Documents, Government Printing Of- 
ale, fice, Washington, D. C. The War De- 
_. partment Regulations, except in a few 
“ll he tases, are five cents each. Training 
as regulations run from five to twenty- 
iaalies five cents. 
to the For a list of other military publi- 
pany cations by the Government, which may 
ponsi- be purchased, Reserve officers will find 
red to it of value to write to the Superintend- 
ee ent of Documents, Government Print- 


ing Office, for a copy of Price List 19, 
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Regulations Reserve Officers Should Have 






























Army and Militia. This is a free 
catalog. 

The War Department is not author- 
ized to sell any documents, so all re- 
mittances for the publications listed in 
Circular 5 should be made to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents. 

The War Department regulations 
and training regulations are issued in 
punched form for insertion in Kalama- 
zoo Binders. The Infantry Association 
sells these binders at $2.10 each, less 
the usual discount to members of the 
Association. Two binders will be suf- 
ficient in most cases for the publica- 
tions listed for Reserve officers. 

The Infantry Association will be 
glad to furnish free copies of Circular 
5 to its members as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. The Association’s Book De- 
partment will also purchase and for- 
ward promptly, at government list 
price plus postage, any War Depart- 
ment regulations, training regulations, 
training manuals, or other official pub- 
lication that members desire to order. 
This holds good only so long as the 
supply lasts. 









is an 
of im- 
t they 
ty 1s- 
. WAR DEPARTMENT directive 
ver to corps area commanders on the 
le in- subject of training Organized Reserves 
espec- embraces the following: 
Imetto 


Objective: The primary object of 


raining the Organized Reserves, both 


Training of Organized Reserves 


officers and units, will be readiness to 
assume emergency missions. This ob- 
jective implies efficient mobilization 
and the preliminary training essential 
to field service, and all training will 
be directed toward its attainment. 
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Responsibility: Direct responsibility 
for training is a function of unit com- 
manders. Inefficient unit commanders 
or those that fail in their responsibili- 
ties should be removed. Regular Army 
officers detailed to the Reserve units 
as executives will be designated as 
“unit instructors.” 

Training Programs: Corps area com- 
manders will issue programs to gov- 
ern and coordinate both inactive and 
active training. 

Inactive Training: Inactive train- 
ing will be directed toward preparing 
units and individuals for the practical 
instruction to be given during the ac- 
tive duty period. Effective facilities 
are correspondence schools and troop 
or group schools. 

Correspondence Schools: Subordi- 
nate correspondence schools will be 
established for all units to which unit 
instructors are assigned. Unit instruc- 
tors will conduct these schools. Corps 
area commanders will require corps 
area correspondence schools to conduct 
courses for all unassigned Reserve of- 
ficers. 

Troop or Group Schools: Troop or 
group schools will be established in 
every locality where interest can be 
aroused. The conference method will 
be employed wherever possible. Solu- 
tion of map problems, map maneuvers, 
and the sand table will be used for 
tactical instruction. 

Preference for 


Active Training: 





































i, 

Preference for active training will jp 
given to those Reserve officers why 
satisfactorily complete inactive duty 
training. 
Active Duty Training: Active duty 
training will be centered on the pri. 
mary duties of units or individugls 
when called for in an emergency. |t 
will be intensive, practical, and yill 
consist of outdoor work as far as cop. 
ditions permit. Two general methods 
will be employed, associate training and 
unit camps. 
Assignment to Regular Army Units: 
Assignment to Regular Army combua- 
ant units is the most desirable assign- 
ment available to Reserve officers and 
will be given to only those who dem- 
onstrate proficiency in inactive and 
active training. Since, in time of war, 
these officers will be the first called to 
active duty, they will be given priority 
in active duty training and will be 
authorized and encouraged to take 
such training. 
Training Supervision and Inspec- 
tion: For purpose of supervision and 
training, corps areas should be divided 
into sub-areas, and a general officer 
should be charged with training super- 
vision in each sub-area. Corps area 
commanders will make, or cause to be 
made by general officers representing 
them, appropriate inspections of Re- 
serve training, both inactive and 
active. 
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Notes on Training 


NACTIVE duty training is the 
most important responsibility placed 
upon the Reserve officer today. Six 
years of infancy have passed and the 
Organized Reserves have reached the 
age of school days. From now on this 
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bulwark of National Defense strengt!. 
the Organized Reserves, will be judged 
upon its efficiency, and that means tle 
efficiency of every individual officer. It 
has passed out of the stage of war ret 
iniscence. It is not a veteran orgal 
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EE 
sation. “Every tub must stand upon 
ts own bottom,” says the old axiom, 
and that applies to the Reserve officer 
of today. 

This has been clearly set forth in the 
new regulations that govern promo- 


viduals tion and reappointment. Many re- 
cy. It serve organizations have realized this 
nd will and have set a firm foundation for 


training by adopting real objectives. 
This applies to units as well as associa- 
tions. 

One example of association move- 
ment in training is found in Los An- 
sles in that rapidly growing sector 
of the Reserve Officers Association. 
Under guidance of its president, Capt. 
Emest F. Hanson, this sector last year 
devoted its main energies to develop- 
ment of school work. The result was 
establishment of some twelve schools 
of conference instruction, weekly or 
bi-weekly, in Los Angeles. 

The Infantry, as usual, has tackled 
this problem with real initiative. An 
example of methods and results is 
shown by the 94th Division, headquar- 
ters of which are located at Boston. 
The regimental executive of the 419th 
Infantry succinetly sets forth the sub- 
ject in the following comment: 

“For every officer there is a record 
of credit hours. A blank sheet tells 
everything or nothing, depending on 
how you read it.” 

The 94th Division issued a reminder 


‘ing and 


1 Units: 
combat- 
assign- 
ers and 
10 dem- 
ve and 
of war, 
alled to 
priority 
will be 
to take 


esenting 
of Re- 
ve and 


to its officer personnel on the recently 
promulgated regulations of the War 
Department. This reminder applies to 
all units, and follows: 


In order to hold your assignment in 
the 94th Division, you must complete 
200 credit hours during your current 
appointment, or, if your appointment 
expires in 1928: 


Actual hours of 
credit required 
Date of Reappointment since Jan. 1, 1927 
DN iis send caned min 433 
De ES in'ss cde sécpeatalts 46.7 
DAE Sin’ iguhbahs sbcwdieee 50.0 
1 ane sale gees adanthar = 
SEE vg Vecdessdcase 56. 
PA Gleehdad as deueees 60.0 
OO OO 63.3 
EEE ebcbd0s+ cudbeds 66.7 


Those officers who have taken train- 
ing by conference or correspondence 
courses find the time well spent. An 
extract from a letter sent to the officer 
in charge of Army Correspondence 
Courses, 94th Division, from an officer 
taking Subcourse 1, Infantry Advanced 
Course, follows: 


I would like to make one point, how- 
ever, to other men that can possibly 
spare the time. A _ correspondence 
course, such as I started, contains a 
tremendous amount of material that 
applies directly to modern business. 
Such a course not only improves a man 
in his knowledge of military science, 
but is even a greater asset in develop- 
ing in the student business judgment 
in the hauling of details in no matter 
what line the man may be interested. 








out the United States are each 
ear showing a higher degree of evalu- 


strength 


on Organized Reserves through- 
e judged 


eans the tion on the part of the individual of- 
fficer. It cer of the necessity for intensive sup- 
war reli” ort of the Citizens Military Training 
n orgal- amps When this evaluation and 


Support of the C. M. T. C. 


understanding spread generally, and 
the majority of Reserve officers take 
this support upon themselves, a vast 
stride will have been taken for Na- 
tional Defense. 

The defense of the United States to- 
day rests squarely upon the shoulders 
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of the Organized Reserves. The Re- 
serve officer is the leader of citizens 
who has acknowledged his duty and 
assumed leadership in the responsibilty 
of the citizen for the common defense. 
As a National Defense leader there 
is a two-fold responsibility on the Re- 
serve officer. First he must equip him- 
self and keep himself fit as a leader 
for that greatest of all responsibility, 
the safety of the lives of the citizens 
which would be entrusted to him in 
time of emergency. The second is an 
equally important trust; as a citizen 
leader the Reserve officer must pro- 
vide for continuing leadership for Na- 
tional Defense among citizens. 

Citizen Military Training Camps 
are designed to develop leadership 
among citizens in preparation for the 
common defense. The big task is to 
develop Reserve officers, citizen leaders 
of the future. Therefore it should be 
the work of Reserve officers to see that 
the most capable candidates are pro- 
cured for the C. M. T. camps. 

As a leader, the Reserve officer 
should know something of the material 
which he must lead. There are about 
110,000 Reserve officers in the Army of 
the United States. The annual num- 
ber of trainees in the C. M. T. camps 
is between 30,000 and 40,000. If every 
Reserve officer selected one candidate, 
there would be 110,000 candidates. 
This would result in high competition 
for attendance at the C. M. T. camps 
and thus provide a higher degree of 
eligibility and a more efficient group of 
trainees. 


When the Reserve officer Tecognisa 


this responsibility of support, we g} ‘ 
find a most interesting development Di 
C. M. T. C. work. We now have a 
considerable number of applications ; 
excess of the allotments to the Varioy 

sections for these camps. Think of ¢ 
results to be attained if we haye te of 
times as many applicants as can b Kn 


accommodated. 

Procurement, therefore, is ay iy 
portant responsibility for Reserve of 
ficers. Some recognize this, and 
hear of an Infantry second licutengy 
in the 79th Division, Pennsylvanis 
who reported twenty-four applicant 
and was continuing on the job. 

The next responsibility of the R 
serve officer is a direct interest in thé 
operation of the camps. Reserve of 
ficers should visit them and encoursgd 
visits by civic leaders in all walks of 
life. The only way to know and wm 
derstand a C. M. T. camp is to se if I 
in operation. 

There will undoubtedly come a time (| 
when Reserve regiments, particularly 
Infantry Reserve units, will play : 


higher réle in such camps, possibly a 
suming a large share in the instructio | 
The advantage will be twofold: My. 
giving such units men to work wily. 
and instruct, and to provide added of 
terest by the trainees in the Organize ;,, 
Reserves. St] 
In the support of the C. M. T. Cian 
there is a real mission for the Reser 1 


officer, and it should invoke serious sa fol 
careful attention. 





Here and There with Reserves 


78tH Division 


VERY dollar being spent by the 
government to train and equip 
the Organized Reserves is probably go- 


—4t —, = 


ing to repay to a greater degree “™ 
any other dollar invested in nao 
defense, Maj. Gen. Hanson E. Ely (OGRE +h 
the 78th Division in its fifth sm 
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as 
dinner in Newark, New Jersey. 

Among other guests of the “Lightning 
Division” were Brig. Gen. H. A. Drum 
snd Maj. Gen. William Weigel, retired. 

8isr Division 

Twenty-five per cent of the officers 
of the Slst Division, headquarters 
Knoxville, Tennessee, are enrolled in 
correspondence courses. 

Winston-SaLeMm R. O. A. 

Ist Lieut. George T. Bostic, 322d 
Infantry, was elected vice-president of 
the Winston-Salem Sector of the Re- 
serve Officers Association, and Ist 
Lieut. Dewey A. Harris of the same 
regiment was elected secretary-treas- 
urer 

79TH Division 


The Bulletin of the. 79th Division, 


published in Philadelphia, tells of in- 
tensive development of training schools 
and conferences in that division. 


91st Division 


With its annual display of “pep,” the 
91st Division, headquarters of which 
are in San Francisco, is putting the 
C. M. T. C. procurement campaign 
over. Successful troop schools and a 
good percentage of enrollment in cor- 
respondence courses is reported. 


94TH DrtvIsION 


The prospects for efficient growth in 
the Reserves are placed on a healthy 
basis by the new regulations, the Bul- 
letin of the 94th Division declares. 
The 94th is rigidly adhering to qualifi- 
cation by inactive training. 





Evanston Pioneers New R. O. T. C. Support 


HE FIRST donation of a Reserve 

Officers Training Corps Scholar- 
ship established by members of the 
Reserve Officers Association is to the 
credit of one of the youngest chapters 
of the Illinois State Department, the 
North Shore Cook County Chapter of 
Evanston, Ill. This is in line with one 
of the major activities of chapters of 
the R. 0. A., that is, developing local 
support for the R. O. T. C. in schools 
and colleges 
The action of the Evanston Chapter 

owed quickly upon a suggestion 
mad by President Walter Dill Scott 
: Northwestern University. Major 
~ M. Huxley, Infantry Reserve, 
0! Uhieago, ch; 


hairman of the chapter 


" 
Jason 


| committee directing procure- 
ment o r ‘ . ° 
nent of R. O. T. C. chairmanships for 
The lino) 7 

mS State 


hilt} 


Department, has 


charge of extension of such work on a 
statewide plan. 

Announcement of the free scholar- 
ship in Northwestern University was 
made in a recent meeting of the North 
Shore Lake County Chapter, which 
with attendance from the nearby 
R. O. T. C. units proved the largest in 
its history. Definite plans for the 
award of these scholarships have not 
been announced, but it has been indi- 
cated that it will be made at one of the 
C. M. T. Camps during the coming 
summer training period. Handling the 
scholarship in this manner is expected. 
likewise to develop greater support for 
the C. M. T. C. and thus make the 
scholarship of greater value for Na- 
tional Defense. 

Officers of the North Shore Cook 
County Chapter are Ist Lieut. W. J. 
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Patterson, Military Intelligence Re- Chemical Warfare Service Reserve 


serve, and Ist Lieut. Stewart Grant, 


ats 






secretary, both of Evanston 





From a Wisconsin Educator and 
Reserve Officer 


N APPRECIATION from _ the 

principal of the Brandon High 
School, First Lieut. P. C. Greene, 
Infantry Reserve, of Brandon, Wiscon- 
sin, follows: 


It is not always that we can pay 
our bills with a feeling that it is money 
well spent. Not always do we feel that 
the services rendered are worth many 
times what we actually pay. But as 
I enclose my check for a second year’s 
subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
I do so with a feeling of real pleasure. 

As a Reserve officer there are an in- 
definite number of technical matters 
which are apt to go over my head, and 
I was a bit dubious at first as to the 
actual good I would receive from this 
publication. I think I have read 95 
per cent of the articles which have ap- 
peared in the past twelve issues and 
have found the great majority within 


New Appointments to Infantry Reserve 


PPOINTMENTS to commission 

in the Infantry Reserve recently 
announced by the Adjutant General in- 
clude the following: 


Major 


William LaProde Harwell, 
Richmond Street, Brunswick, Ga. 


1112 


Captains 
Thomas Lyle Burdette, Welch, W. Va. 
John Angle Cook, 1613 Lynwood, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Brice C. W. Custer, 505 West Sixth 
Street, Monroe, Mich. 


First Lieutenants 


Hugh Richmond Albee, 42 North- 
ern Avenue, Newport, Vt. 

Hugh White Andes, 41-69 Parsons 
Boulevard, Flushing, N. Y. 









































the grasp of any person possessed 9f 
enough intelligence to hold a Reserve 
commission. 

As a teacher I receive a number oj 
educational magazines, some of whic) 
are very good. But I don’t think tha 
any of them measure up to the Iy. 
FANTRY JOURNAL as a professional or. 
gan. Maintaining esprit in the Re- 
serve is not the same problem that it 
is in either the Regular establishment 
or the National Guard, and in lieu of 
daily or weekly personal contact which 
is found in the two older components 
your magazine will do a great deal for 
those who study it. 

Fortunately I disagree with a lot of 
things I read, but in doing so I per- 
force must think my own ideas out 
more clearly to combat that with 
which I disagree. More power to you 
May the INFANTRY JovuRNAL maintain 
its present standards. 


Joseph Vergil Canfield, 312'2 Lov- 
ell Street, Charleston, W. Va. 
Arthur Andrew Dunham, 127 Carver 
Street, Springfield, Mass 
Percy Mills Frederick, 
Iowa. 
Harrie James Glen, 631 E. Univer- 
sity Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Richard Felix Hatcher, 406 N. Lov- 
don Street, Winchester, Va. 
Adam Lipps, 7111 Fort Hamilton 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Winfred Arthur May, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Lee Anderson McKinney, 
A Street, Atoka, Okla. } 
Carl Milton Roane, 23 Claremot 
Park, Boston, Mass. ; 
John Day Stewart, 514 Missou 
Avenue, McComb, Miss 
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SOLDIERS OF THE 
A Srupy or THE Con- 
By Major Gen. Sir 
166 pages. Lit- 
1926. 


\nother review in these pages (Sol- 
diers and Statesmen, 1914-1918) de- 
seribes in the difficulties that 
confront professional soldiers and 
silors in dealing with professional 
the conduct of a war by 
country organized so that the civil- 
on ail matters 
' Maurice’s book 
lucid account of the dealings 
‘two Confederate generals and two 
nion generals with their respective 
presidents. In the organization of 
both combatants the presidents were 
the commanders-in-chief of their re- 
tive armi = 


“STATESMEN 
Crit War 
puct or War.” 
Frederick Maurice. 
tle. Brown & Co., Boston. 


detail 


WUTICIANSs 1 
n has the final say 


General 


T 


n discussing the contact of General 
Spe , , F 

WeClellan with President Lincoln the 
thor brings to light a great many 


that 


ming hat are not of general knowl- 
ecge. According to General Maurice, 
niver- General McCle llan is in a large meas- 


responsible for his own troubles 
officials in Washington. On the 
ther hand, and in strong contrast 
9 the methods of General McClellan, 
ie book brings out the almost perfect 

peration between General Grant 


Lon- 


nilton 


225 
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Sarre 


tnanner the author tells 
between General 
and President Davis. He 
“ss & Strong parallel between Gen- 
val McClellan and General Johnston. 
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in that each disliked his commander- 
in-chief, and would hardly meet him 
on a fair basis. General Lee was more 
than willing to play the game with 
President Davis, and if any criticism 
can be made of General Lee, it was 
that he seemed at times to be not as- 
sertive enough in his capacity as Gen- 
eral of the Armies of the Confederate 
States. 

General Maurice completes his book 
with a statement of what he considers 
an ideal organization for a country 
such as the United States to carry on 
a war. The book should be of great 
interest to officers of the American 
Army, in that it deals with matters 
exclusively American and with which 
they are all more or less familiar. 
Careful study of this book will teach 
a great deal about the part that public 
policy and public opinion must always 
play in time of war in the United 
States. 


“SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN, 1914-1918,” 
by Field Marshal Sir William Rob- 
ertson. Two volumes. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; New York, 1926. 


The relations that exist between the 
soldiers and sailors and the statesmen 
who are responsible for the conduct 
of war must always be of importance 
to the nation. It is upon their ability 
to work together and upon their broad- 
ness of vision that the chances of ulti- 
mate victory must largely depend. 
This is of special importance to sol- 
diers and sailors and statesmen of de- 
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mocracies, in which it is always the 
policy that the military must be sub- 
ordinate to the civilian. 

In the United States we have two 
examples that are almost extremes in 
the manner of handling a war: the 
Civil War, which for the first two years 
was conducted almost exclusively by 
civilians of strong personality in 
Washington, and the World War, in 
which the equally strong civilian head 
of the War Department turned the 
actual field operations over to the 
trained personnel of the Regular Army, 
and confined his own activities prima- 
rily to the procurement of the necessary 
supplies and material. 

It should, therefore, be of great in- 
terest to American soldiers and sail- 
ors and statesmen to read the two vol- 
umes in which Sir William Robert- 
son describes the war organization of 
Great Britain during the World War, 
and some of the problems that arose 
between the soldiers and sailors and 
statesmen of that empire. From De- 
cember, 1915, to February, 1918, Sir 
William Robertson was Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. He can, there- 
fore, be considered as probably better 
qualified than any other living soldier 
to form an accurate judgment of the 
war policy of Great Britain, as he is 
able to quote from his own personal 
experience, and in addition had the 
advantage of access to pertinent offi- 
cial papers. His statements can be 
taken as authority. 

The principal idea running through 
the book is the immense difficulty that 
soldiers and sailors, trained for the 
job of winning a war, run into when 
confronted with the political necessi- 
ties of politicians, equally concerned 
with winning the war. Sir William 
Robertson, as a soldier, does not mince 


a 
words when he speaks of the Opposi- 
tion to well-thought-out, logical mili. 
tary plans that developed in large war 
cabinets composed of politicians He 
is especially indignant at the “by. 
headed” opposition of certain Eng- 
lish politicians in such positions of 
power that they were able to override 
the advice of the strictly militay 
men. The writer of this review als 
gets the impression that there was pos. 
sibly room for improvement on both 
sides, especially in some minor mat. 
ters. But on the whole the author 
of the book makes out an exception. 
ally strong case for the military side 

Though Sir William Robertson writes 
about British problems, American of- 
ficers can read his books with a great 
deal of benefit. The problems that 
confront the soldiers and sailors and 
statesmen of both countries are very 
similar. 














































MarcHina Men, by Stanton A. Co- 
blentz. New York: The Unicom 
Press. $5.00. 


Men must be careful what they 
read. Inaccurate or distorted facts 
often remain in the mind, falsify 
knowledge, and distort judgments. Be- 
fore perusing this volume thoroughly 
from cover to cover, I tested it in sev- 
eral respects to discover how trust- 
worthy might be the author's state- 
ments. Checking it against other 
sources of information, I found it shsl 
low and undependable. It is 4 pal- 
pable masquerade, and not at all what 
the publishers tout it to be on thei 
jacket remarks. They call it “an 
thoritative and comprehensive survey 
of warfare, . . . methods, modes and 
motives.” It is nothing of the sort. It 
is distortion and deception exaggerate? 
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that 1 did read of it, I have hastened 
forget as promptly as possible. 

Scipio Africanus was & great tacti- 
‘sn and a great strategist, who realized 
st a just and agreeable peace alone 
uid be enduring; but Mr. Coblentz 
akes him out almost solely as an avid 
cker and pillager of cities. Marl- 
rough was a master of battlefield 
aneuver and inventor of modern 
avalry shock action. In the history 
{ warfare he stands out as the man 
ho taught that the capture of a walled 
ity meant little, and that the real 
bjective was the enemy’s fighting 
oree—the first really modern com- 
ander. Mr. Coblentz quotes Dick- 
son on this point in such a way as to 
ake it seem that Marlborough’s aim 
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ry side, 
1 Writes 
can of- 


& great 

ns that as merely slaughter of the enemy. 

rs and he crime must be due to ignorance or 

re very eliberate bias, because Mr. Coblentz’s 
vry authority (Atkinson) is plain 


nough on this point to be understood 
y any literate person. 

The American Civil War is given a 
rtion of a page, principally devoted 
0 discussing the fact that slavery was 
he cause, with no mention of the basic 
onstitutional question, and no men- 
ion of the pioneer military ballooning, 
nor of the wide use of railroads and 
elegraphs, those vital mid-century 
novelties in the story of war. 

When a writer speaks of an “artil- 
ry assault”—and leaves us wonder- 
ing what in thunder he means—we 
doubt his competency. When he 
quotes Cheyney’s simple school text 
like a solemn source alongside of 
Froude, we doubt again. When he 
“tes Polybius on one page and on an- 
other a frantie World War propa- 
st, our doubts cease. When he 
no later authority than Gibbon 
om Genghis Khan, we are certain. The 
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publisher’s jacket speaks of “a com- 
plete bibliography.” There is none in 
the book. But if the bibliography that 
is not included contained such a jum- 
ble of references of such varying worth 
as are cited in the occasional foot- 
notes, the lack of it is no loss at all. 
Such partisan “authorities” as are oc- 
casionally referred to would be worth- 
less for the further “detailed study” 
towards which the publishers imagine 
this book might lead. 

In “Marching Men,” Mr. Coblentz 
has not written a history of warfare at 
all; he has merely collected excerpts 
on the horrors of certain combats. 
Rare, indeed, is the sack or pillage that 
has escaped his biased glance. Dra- 
matic and pretentious is his descrip- 
tion of the battlefield of the past. 
False and equally useless is his pic- 
ture of the probable battlefield of the 
future. If this book is “cool,” “an 
authoritative survey” and a “serious 
consideration” of the subject in hand— 
well, if this be so, then I am a high 
school sophomore in a backwoods mil- 
itary school. 


Pastors, PoLiTicIANS AND PACcIFISTS, 
by Lieut. Col. Le Roy F. Smith and 
E. B. Johns. Constructive Educa- 
tional Publishing Company, 5421 
Ridgewood Court, Chicago. $1.00. 


If the reader is looking for an at- 
tack upon religion, he will be disap- 
pointed, but “Pastors, Politicians, and 
Pacifists” is unsparing in its criticism 
of the so-called non-religious activities 
of the leaders of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ, which the au- 
thors of the book charge is a political 
organization with a radical “hook-up.” 

Although the volume is small, it is 
evident that the authors have engaged 
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in a great deal of research work. This 
is shown in a graph which is entitled 
“The Federal Council’s Family Tree” 
and some tables to show the activities 
of the Federal Council and its allied 


societies. 
The first chapter is entitled 
“Charges.” There are twelve of them 


and they are of rather sterling nature. 
In the first charge it is set forth that: 


The Federal Council of Churches is 
attempting to take charge of the af- 
fairs of the civil government and is 
continually adding to its program of 
the attempted management of affairs 
which are distinctly non-religious and 
outside the mission of the church. It 
is undermining the teachings of Christ 
and the constitutional policy of the 
United States for the separation of the 
state and church. 


In the concluding charge it is stated: 























That the controlling group has at j 
command, through the Federal Coy. 
cil and its affiliated and coopera 
organizations, an annual budget 
about $1,000,000.00. 


In the fifteen chapters of the book 
that follow, the authors attempt to sus. 
tain their twelve charges, quoting lip. 
erally from the official documents of 
the Federal Council and from hearings 
before committees of Congress 
which representatives of the Feder 
Council appeared. The history of the 
Federal Council is traced from its «- 
ganization down to the present. Of 
special interest to the service will be 
the chapter entitled “Conspiring with 
the radicals” in which the authors deal 
with the movement to abolish Military 
Training in Schools and Colleges. 








C. M. T. C. Applications Coming in Three 
Times as Fast as Last Year 


P TO March 1, the several corps area headquar- 
ters had received 8,815 applications for atten- 
dance at C. M. T. camps. 
times as many as had been received on the same date 


of last year. 


The number of applications, by corps area, is: 


e. eae 
II Corps Area—Procurement campaign did not 
open until March 1. 
Ill Corpse Area............ 
IV Corps Area............ 
20 5 
VI Corps Area............ 
VII Corps Area............ 
VIII Corps Area......6..... 
IX Corps Area—Procurement campaign did not 
open until March 1. 


eee ee ee ee ee 
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This is more than three 
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What One Regimental Com- 
mander Did 


N ORDER to boost the membership 
| of the Infantry Association one reg- 
imental commander sent out the fol- 
lowing letter to Reserve officers asso- 
ciated with his regiment: 


It is a souree of great satisfaction 
to the Regimental Commander that all 
organizations as well as all active of- 
ficers of the —— Infantry subscribe to 
our INFANTRY JouRNAL. I would like 
so much to boast that our Reserve of- 
ficers are likewise in the hundred per 
ent class of membership in the In- 


try Association 
“Members ‘ip in the Association in- 


les subscription to the INFANTRY 
JourNaL and costs $3.00 per year. 
Our Journal enjoys the reputation of 
being the leading service publication, 


and every issue contains articles of in- 
terest and of great professional value 
to all officers who read them. 
If you feel that you ean cooperate 
with the active officers in boosting 
ship in the Association, please 
‘end your subscription ($3.00) direct 
to Major T. B. Catron, Secretary of 
the Infantry Association, Infantry 
Building, 1115 17th Street, Washing- 
i, D. C., or you might forward your 
au ibscription to the Adjutant, In- 
‘antry, who is the secretary of our 
egimental branch. 


In another instance, a colonel of a 
Reserve regiment obtained a number 
f copies of the Infantry JouRNAL 
and distributed them among the officers 
the suggestion that they join the 





The Infantry Association 








The actions of both of these officers 
have resulted in new memberships. 
The Association thanks these loyal 
members for their help. 

The Association also desires to call 
the particular attention of command- 
ers of Regular regiments and officers 
on duty with National Guard and Re- 
serves to the fact that they are in a 
position to secure new members. 


A New Toilet Convenience 
Especially Suitable for Soldiers 


HE advertisement of Dr. Thomp- 
son’s Steral toothbrush appears for 
the first time in the JourNaAL in the ad- 
vertising section of this number. Be- 
fore accepting this advertisement we 
looked very carefully into the merits 
of the Steral toothbrush. We found 
that the Steral toothbrush has met the 
requirements of rigorous tests by per- 
sons highly qualified for such work. 
The Chief of Infantry has also consid- 
ered the Steral brush and thinks that 
it is unusually well suited for officers 
and soldiers. We are therefore glad to 
announce that members of the Asso- 
ciation may obtain the Steral tooth- 
brush through our Book Department at 
unusually favorable prices. The Book 
Department is also prepared to handle 
larger orders for Post Exchanges at 
quantity prices. 
We shall be glad to furnish descrip- 
tive literature. 
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Precision 


A variation limit of only one ten-thousandth of an 
inch is permitted when gauging the diameter of the 
tiny balls used in all L C Smith typebars. 


This fine precision in manufacture insures the ease 
and smoothness of operation for which the L C Smith 
is famed. There are no loose, ill-fitting joints at major 
points of friction to produce unnecessary noise and 
develop early wear, which accounts for the inherent 
quietness of this machine, its long-wearing qualities, 
and freedom from repairs. 


The L C Smith has other features no less important 
and valuable: Interchangeable platens, giving great 
versatility of work; decimal tabulator and half-spacing 
—both time savers; 100% visibility, right or left hand 
carriage return, general convenience of operation. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


Factory and Executive Offices, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington Office - Mills Building 











Please say you saw the advertisement in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 








